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€o Correspondents. 

M.of W.—lt would appear that the Judges of the race between Ambassador and 
Cracovienne made the time 5:54}, while oar “‘ special reporter” meade it 5:44}—or ra- 
ther the latte: gave the time of each mile, which added together made 5:444. We agree 
vith “ M.” in his suggestion, that “If the heat was not rua as reported, will the offi- 
cial Timers fnrnish the true time of each mile *” 

G. A. B.— We hear that $4000 has been refused for the colt referred to in yeur note. 
He is considered the most promising 3 yr. oldin the Atlantic States. 

* The Last Agricultural Humbug,” with a letter from * Observer,” in our next, they 
having been received after our second form was made up. A report of the Minera! Point 
Races, di to. 

The Knickerbocker and Democratic Review for Jan. 
jJemonstrate by selections next week 

E. C. D.of A.—If vou will furnish us with a copy of the Drawings referred to—Dr. 
®.'s—we will endeavor to oblige you. 


Both are capital, as we shal) 
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Drum Fisk —The auctions in this notable city are not avnounced by criers wil) | 
hand-bvells, es a: the North, but by little * niggers,’’ who go about with a smal! | 
| 
j 








| 


drum, with wich they essentially “drum up” purchasers. A large lot of fish 
was sold yesterday at one of these auctions 'o a speculating Yankee, who imme- 
diately opened a store and advertised splendid ‘* Drum-fish from the North,” for 
During the first day he suld a good deal. The next day all his purchasers 
**Sold me cod fish for drum-fish, you rascal!" said one trouble 
some customer. ‘* Sold you what J bought for drum fish. I've hearn tell o 
drum fish all my life, but I never seen one till that ‘ere auction man sold ’em. 
They was the real thing, I guess, ’cause I seen a little nigger going all about 
with the drum.’’ The rogue appeared so unsophisticated, that none of his 
dupes troubled him, but though they purchased no more drum-fish of him, his 


sale. 
came back. 


-od-fish “ gin him a profit.” eee 

Votices to Correspondents.—‘ Broker’ is informed that perfumed notes 
drawn by a young lady, when written for the purpose of ootaining a favor, are. 
if they bear any interest at all, use-you-rious. “ X ” knows as well as we do 
that peacocks never send ¢ails tothe Annuals. The style of their compusition 
is entirely of (se fan-cy order, We cannot possibly attend * W.’s” wedding. 
The roads are sv vad, and the waters so deep, that in wading to see her “ con- 
nuuld be furced to undergo canve bia! misery in a “ dog.out.” 
ber use for her dustle, she will please send it to the Parish 
Court, 23 evide.e to be used in the coming action preferred by the Wardens of 
the St, Louis Ceibedral against the Bishop. That package of “ boxed ears" 
s arrived fron Cinemnati. We shall have them unboxed and made intu souse, 


as 


jugal diss,” we s 
As she haa no far 


“C.” will believe us when we say the boot 1s not on the other leg—for we wear 
rights and lefts!" VWieux-Temps the fiddler is supposed to be the Wandering 


Jew. He was bora in Jerusalem in June: that bemg the “Crab” month, 





mede him a fiddler. 








i> "Mrs. Sefton is a very seasifive woman,” said an old frequenter of the 
American Theatre (managed by ber) to his friend. 

‘How 30, Tom?” 

Why, I notice that although she dves not exactly weep, her third tier is 





lull very early in the evening.” 
Christmas Presents.—We are indebted to Mr. *“‘ Santa Claus,”’ of the North 
West Wiud Express, fur a package from Vesta, via Mars and the other planets. 
opealug it, we discovered that an old friend, who had purchased a plantation 
in the Moon, and now resides there permanertly, had kindly consented to think 
From the character of some of the gifts we are inclined to suppose that 
earth—how else could he become possessed of Fauny E'ss- 
Time and a few lives will te:l the tale. 
steak from the fattest portion of Ursa Major—bcoiled on 


{) 


of UB. 
Le has visited the 
ier’s—but sio,! 

A comfurtoule 
Mercury. 

Vesta's “ Bustle,"’ with directions how to plan it. 

One of Jupier's “ belts "—without any money in it. 

A treatise on the arts aud sigh.ences of Venus. 

‘The first errow ever shot from a rain-bow. 

iteport of a libel case, action ov which was brought by the “* Man in the 
Moon :” toge' er with the charge of the Judge in lunar caustic language. 

A brimstone ssetch of the villa at present inhabited by the “ lost Pletad :” 
a profile view of hea seducer. 

The bowe!'s of a moonlight cloud, with the “ peristaltic motion * 


slightly 
tw peced, 

A piece of the Equinoxial Line, as it existed on the last semi-annual washing- 
cay, with part of a satlor’s shift bung on tt. 

A purple chilblain, shaped hke an onion, from Fanvy Elssier’s heel. 

Miniature of the * remembered virtue ” of Mrs. Wood the nun. 

Copy of the convent ual agreement between her and her husband. 

A “History of the Errors of Time,” by several stars that “ keep watches 
by night.” 

A middle-aged bed bug from Saturn, with a cast-iron constitution. 

Small slice of the Zodiac, fried on a Comet. 

A box of salve, for affections of the breast—said to have been long in use 
to the Tropic of Cancer. 

The diploma grauted by the Artic College fora ‘ degreee "—of longitude ; 
latitude being admitted ad cundem, without examination, 

A cane made from ove of the spukes of * Charles’ Wain.” 





Arithmetic.—OQue would suppose from the length of time this science has 


exisied, that few improvements could be inveated, but the hardness of men’s 


fortunes bas introduced severa] mathematical pedlars into this city whose be~ 
nevolent exertions have simplified the scieuce in a most wonderful manner. 


Q. What is Numeration?—A. Counting by day the chaps you mean to sponge 
on at night, 

Q How do you reckon? Frozn Jeft to right, or frum right to left ? 

4. You reckou from right to wrong until there is nothing left. 

Q What is Addition?—A. In law it isa * summing up,” but in Diddlerism 
it means the art of putting together. . 

Give an example.— 4. As wher at a hote!, my shirts and yours! put to- 
gether in my trunk. 

Q What is Substraction’?—Taking your last cigar. 

How do you prove '—A. By asking you for another one to smoke te- 
morrow, 

Q. What is Multiplification?—A. The science of cailing up all your ac- 
quaintances when a man asks you to drink. 

Q. What is Division ?—A. Coatting a turkey in two parts, giving the leg to 
your friend, and keeping all the rest for yourse/f. 

Q. What is the * Rule of Three!?”"—A. The game of thimble-rig. 

Q Rule of Three Ja-verse, what'—A. The song of * My Friend and 
Pitcher,’’ with something in it. 

Q. What is Reduction Descending ?—A. When you lose vour money ‘ like 


falling off a log.” 


Q Reduction Ascending, what!'—A. When you spend every dollar you | 


have trying to climb up to marry a rich widow. 

Q. What is Geometry '—A. A science of angles: caiefly useful in dodging 
the constables at d:fferent corners. 

The chap we talked with iJlustrated many of these rules before morning, and 


| for fear he would take up too much of our time afterwards, we gave him a pen 
| cil and sent him to cipher on our slate-roof—to which he ascended »y a scut 


tle-door, that we fastened immediately after. 





L> An old fisherman of our acquaintance has a mighty obstreperous, and at 


| the same time quite a piscatory son. In fact, the rascal was boro in February: | 


and his mother * marked " him with * Pisces,” the sign of that month, having 
been frightened by an old almanac. We asked the old man the other day how 
it was his boy was sucha rowdy? ‘Oh, I don’t know,” said he, ** the child, [ 
suppose, was born with a double dose of the * old Adam” in him, for in reality 
the old woman ought to have lain in with (wins—she promised me she would.” 


shows that he ought to be whaled.” 


that’s a fact, but i cuuldn’t help it.” 

* You remember,” replied we, the Bible adage of ‘ spare the rod and spoil 
the child ?’” 

* Ves, that I do,” returned the old ’un; “and I tell ye it kas given me more 
trouble and vexation than ail the rest of the good old book put together.” 
” asked we. 
> was the reply, ‘ my son has a devil of a hankering after 
I’ve catched him a hundred times al! alo: e 


* How so 

« Why you see,’ 
pleasaat shady streams, and so on. 
in the spring woods, ane deep in the damp forests of a warm, moist day, and so 
forth. He will take my fishing tackle and go and set on an old bridge in the 
country in cloudy weather, and so like, and I can’t get him to go to school, nor 
mind his mother. And, blast him, be allers spiles my pole, knots my lines, and 
dulls my hooks—ves, my Limericks. The Bible says spare the rod and spile 
the chi/d, but I tell ye now, my feelin’s is such that I'd rather spile the child, and 
spare the rod ;—it’s one that the editor of the * Spiru’ gin me in 1840; but | 
guess now I'll do different. I'll just take that ‘Porter-rod,’ and the way I'l! 
spile 7¢ over that Pebwary-Thomas o° mine, will be 4 caution to cat-fish as long 
as I live!” 
The last we heard of ‘* Piscator,” he was stirring Thomas “up with a long 
pole,” and making the young rascal doubt considerably whether his “ lines 





were set iw pleasant places.” 
> There are so many men “on the fence’ 
’ in this country, that eveu all the posts are occupied ! 


* which surrounds the “field ef 


polit cs’ 





0 From all the papers we see, it would appear to be prima facie evidence 
of an intent to commit burglary when a man is found with a * cold chisel in his 


possession.” We must therefore respect him who carries a warm chisel. 





> Sir Charles Adam has made a “naval movement” from Halifax. A 
navel operation of some interest took place at the Balive last week, in which 
an old midwife and a doctor were engaged. A young child was wounded early 
in the action, and is now thought to be doing well. 





a> Mr. Clay has written a letter to the Anti-Masons, but the merits of clay 
mortar, as applied to the walls of the ‘“* White House,” are not discussed. 





> The steamer * Belle of Red River” came into port yesterday with a 
terrible * bustle "— coataining 652 bales of cotton. Most of it was stowed aft, 





as usual, 

UZ The other day we were asked by a wealthy miser for aremedy for the 
piles. He said he had been troubled with tem many years. “ Trebla,” with 
his usuat benevolence, advised him to allow his spendthrift son tu make an ap- 
plication for them, stating that they would be reduced immediately. 


i? “Mamma,” said a young girl, “how dv they make capons!"’ *“ They 
commence carving them, my dear, before they are killed.” ** Horrible, ain’t it, 


Mamma?’ “It is, indeed, for it puts a stop to ail their hen-deavors.” 





under the name of Britash oil! It is good for burns, and was extensively used 


during the late war with China. 

I> The night () we were at the Methodist Church, just after the clergyman 
had given out the hymn, there was some doubt as to whether it was to be sung 
in long or short metre, as none of the congregation had hyma books. Just 
at that moment the gas lights went out, and the women screamed out accordirg 
Lackily it was too Jate tor any “connection of pipes ”’ that 





10 Las-metre. 
evening, and the meeting adjourned. 





L> The first article in Biackwood’s Magazine states that the Brazos river 
empties into Galveston Bay! If that isa’t the richest joke of the season we'll 
skin elephants with a needle at ten cents a dozen. 





07 A paper says: “ 1 wo millions of barrels of fluur have passed in'o the 
Erie anal this year.” All ‘* Trebla ” bas to say is, that if it don’t pass out, 
there'll be a desperate case of dyspepsia somewhere in the interior of New 


York. 
“ New Years’ Address ” of the Carrier of the “ Trebla Gazette.”—No. 167 








As our space is limited we can only ‘give an inkling of these improvements as 
they were shown to us the other night “over a sea-coal fire,” by one of the 
professors, 


in Nowners-staeet.— When out, please callon Widow ** Wao!" New York, 
Ist Jan. 1844, 


* You aever whaled him properly,” hinted we; “ the ‘ Pisces’ on his arm | 


** No,” said the fisherman, *I have let him go tuo often without punishment, 
‘ 





Ik7 English philanthropy, which would burn ten men to save one, is now sold | 


| PAS-CO-FA’S LAST WAR WHOOP. 

| BY 4N OFFICRR OF THE U. 8s. ARMY. 

| Fort LEAVENWoRTH, Missouri, Dec. 18, 1843, 
Mr. Editor —\f the following touching incident, which occurred on a scout 


m Flonda, should be deemed worth publishing, I should be happy that it inight 
be awarded a nook in your very valuable and entertaining journal :— 

About this time a year since, Lieat -Col. H , with two companies 34 Infantry, 
were ordered to take the field to capture a band of Creek Indiana, who mde 
the grounds and impenetrable swamps adjoining the Apalachicola river their 
haunt. This band consisted of a party of desperate warriors, who had escaped 
from the tribe of Indians, known as Walker's tribe, who were assembled for 

_emigration on the banks of the Apalachicola in 1938. Pas-co-fa wae their 
chief: they proved a perfect scourge to the settlements in the west of Middle 
Florida auc Western Florida. Many well planned efforts, by our troops, te 
capture them, or even to bringthem in by treaty, had proved unsuccessful ; 
and up tu this time, Pas-co-fa, with his trusty watriors, had roamed the Robia 
Hood of the beautiful ferests, butu nilike that famous hero of merry Sherwood, 
|for he was wanting if charity, and was reputed one of the most savage and 
brutal chiefs in all Florida. He had sworn never to yield, and from his impea= 
etrable hiding places, he with his warriors made descents upon the settlements, 
| burning, laying waste, and murdering, whenever a defenceless family rendered 
“victory perfectly certain. These savages are a wily foe and never attack if the 
chances are not all in their favor—but to my story :— 

From talks with our two trusty guides, Oc-ka-lee-see and No-cos-hadjo, who 

_ were formerly of their number, our hopes were strong ‘hat we would be enabled 
to effect a talk with Pas-cu-fa, and then from our implicit reliance in the skull 
and Indian diplomacy of Lieat.-Col. H., we looked upon our success as cer- 
tain. On @ morning bright as our hopes, (one of your bright, sweet, soothing, 
balmy, peculiarly Florida mornings, which, however much you of that cold laod 
may try to imagine, yet will always fail to realise, for it must be felt to be en- 
| joyed) our two guides started gut of camp, to endeavor to find the enemy. 
| Just before dark, as they approached the point of a hammock, they were alarm- 
ed by the sharp click of several rifles, and on suddenly turning round beheld 
ten warriors painted aad decked out in their war finery, with their rifles level- 
led at :hem. The sudden turning of our guides saved their lives. The war- 
| rlors proved to be Pas-co-fa and nine of his men, just starting out on a war 
party. Pas-co-fa imu.ediately recognised his old friend Oc ka-lee-see, and a 
| joyful meeting ensued. To what trifles do we often owe success in life! our 
guides had on shoes instead of moccasins. Pas-co-fa and his party crossed 
‘their trail and seeing the shoe track followed it up, not doubting it was that of 
| a white man, and had placed themselves in ambush to shoot them, when it 
‘turned out most fortunately for us and for the ending of that never-ending 
Florida war, that the white men were our trusty guides. The Lieut.-Col.’s 
talk was given to them, and was received favorably. No-cos-hadjo was imme- 
diately sent back to our camp with the cheerful tidings, and you may depend, 
| Mr. Spirit, if you have never heard a real Indian yell, improved upon by a white 
| man, vou missed a treat by not being in our camp that mormiog, Oc-ka-lee-see 
| and Pas-co-fa proceeded to the camp of the women and children to explain to 
them the talk sent from their “ great father.’ Just as they arrived at the edge 
| of the swamp in which their camp was situated, Pas co-fa ordered his warriors 
| to fire off their rifles, to have some fun scaring the women and children. Oe- 
| 





| 


ka-lee-see remonstrated, saying it would scatter them. Pas-co-fa replied that 

it must be done, ** as he felt that the cloud had passed from before the sun, and 
| that henceforth all would be sunshine.” Tney accordingly fired, and then, 

with the spirit-stirring war whoop, in which the fierce yell of Pas co-fa (the 
| wild sweeping warrior) was heard far above the rest, rushed apon the camp. 

At the firing, the women seized everything and fled to the swamp to secrete 
When the warriors arrived, nothing was to be seen but the de- 
serted fires. They soon whooped them up, and the women reprimanded Pas- 
co-fa for frightening them. He drew himself up to the fall height of his noble 
figure, and with head thrown back and lightning in his eagle eye, replied—* I 
could not help it—it was Pas.co-fa’s last war-whoop.” Saffice it to say it 
| proved his last, at least in sweet Florida, for in a few days he and his band sur- 
| rendered, and are now in their western home. Yours truly, G*r, 





themselves. 





| N. P. Wicuts, Esq.—The readers of the daily press have probably seen ere 
‘this the triumphant vindication of this gentleman from the gross assaults of the 
editer of the Portland ‘“* Tribune,’’ who has, beside, been prosecuted for his 


atrocious |:bels. In the * New Mirror” of to-day, Willis thus alludes to the 


matter :— 

We wetermined éo live by periodical literature, and we came to New York 
prepared of course to unship the wings of our Pegasus and Jet him trot—if trat- 
ting is “the go’'—quite sure that if he is worth keeping, his legs are as sound 
as his feathers. It is one thing ta be “ willing to come to the scratch,” how- 
ever, and another thing to find out definitely where the scraich is. We were 
_ prepared to turn owl and armadillo—be indefatigable in our cage, and abroad 
only by night—to live on one meal a day—to be editur, proof-reader, foreman, 
and publicher, and as many other things as we could get out of |.fe, limb, and 
twenty-four hours—prepared for any tuil and self-denial, in short, to quash debt 
and keep up the Mirror. Excellent virtue entirely thrown away! The Mirror 
rose as easy ag the moon, went on its way rejoicing, and is now out of the reach 
of kites, rockets, and steeples! Which way lay—then—the dragons to van- 
| guish! This brings us to the head and froot of our dilemma. Personal slan- 
der is the only obstacle to American literature. 

So zeit. Wedonot complain of it. We have not the presump‘ion to be 
above our conntry. America demands of her !i erary children that they should 
submit to calumoy—demands it in the most emphatic of all voices, by her sup- 
| port of the presses which inflict it. We agree. We cannot make shoes, 
| thouga to that trade there is no such penalty, We should throw away our ap- 





| prenticeship, if we attempted to live, now, by any but the one trale whose 
household gods are outlawed. We honor our country. We will live by Ameri- 
can \iterature, with its American drawback. We can suffer as much as another 
man. Weare no coward. We will step mo the arena, and |at the country, 
that looks on, decide upon the weapous and terme of combat. Yet still there 
is a dilemma. 

We have tried for fifteen years the silent system—the living down slanders, 
as the watchman wakes down the stars that rise aga in tweive hours. The 
only exception to vur rule occurred in Eugland, where an English pen assomed 
a few American misstatements—and being “ among the Romans,” we did as 
they do in such cases—got the necessary retraction through the “ law of ho 
nor.” Lately, as perhaps the reader knows, we have taken a fancy to see whe- 
ther there was any difference between public opinion and the law, as tu the pro- 
tection of lierary men against slander. The author of the particular set of 
slanders we chanced to light upon for the experiment is, we understand, a cler- 
gyman and an abolitionist, and though we have lit: rally proved that he published 
seven or eight direct lies against our private character, we are condemned 
many of the press for what they call ‘‘ Cuopering an editor,” and one paper in 
Philadelphia attacks our defence of our character as a shallow piece of osten- 
tation, gut up for effect! We humbly ask which is most agreeable to the 
lic? Do they like it submitted io silently, or do they prefer it defended, by 
dragging our private life with all iss details into the street? We will aceom- 
modate them—for we must live in the country we were born in, and live by 


literature ! 
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, me: inppe le fame ; to the strang 
ee TAN PoE episode-of the French in 
native Russian, as the revered, and almust in his estimation, the saered struc- 
tere, connected in his mind as the seat of their ancient Czars, with all the 
glories, triumphs, and grandeur of the Muscovite sovereigns from the remotest 
riod 

"Te entering its thick, massive walls, I first proceeded to the Tower of Ivan 
Veliki, or John the Great; and having dragged myself to the top (its great 
height, and my a been so long in a travelling carriage, entitling me to make 
use of the phrase.) after a pull, whieh led me to hazard the surmise as to whe- 
ther the Russian government ever compelled persons to make the-ascent as a 
substitute for the treadmill ; within a few seconds of the splendid panorama 
around me bursting upon view, soon lost all recollection of every thing, but the 
grandeur and magnificent speetacle upon which I gazed. 

Churches, palaces, mosques, pagodas, and pavilions, with their gorgeous and 
glittering domes and golden spires, mixed with gardens, majestic trees, shrub- 
beries, and buildings of every description of architecture, the elegant Grecian, 
the massive Gothic, the fantastic Chinese, and the graceful Saracenic, in the 
midst of which wended the noble waters of the Moskwa, all formed a tableau, 
which the imagination perhaps way readily conceive, but which it would be dif- 
ficult for the ablest writer effectually todescribe. For nearly an hour I remained 
rooted and fascinated to the spot, and at length reluctantly turned away. 

At the foot of the ancient tower stands an object, which, if not among the 
most beautiful, certainly claims so.ne degree of pre-eminence among the most 
singular and wonderful subjects for curiosity and observation in the eapital,—I 
allude to the Great Bell of Moscow, which, like the tower itself, is called after 
the same monarch, John the Great. 

This enormous mass of metal (which, as the Persians would say, stands the 
undisputed father and grandfather of all the bells in the world. before and since 
its creation) was a short time since, by order of the indefatigable Emperor, after 
considerable difficulty, and a period of nnmense labour, raised from the pit into 
which it was supposed to nave fallen, and had lain in all probability from the 
hour of its tirst being constructed. 

I have said supposed, having heard it questioned, even among Russians them- 
selves, as to the poss#bility of its ever having been actually suspended at all, or 
whether tae situation from which i was excavated, was not the bere in which it 
had originally been cast 

The height of this stupendous object is rather more than twenty feet, and 
from seventy to seventy-live in circumference, while the extreme thickness of 
the metal is scarcely half an inch short of two feet. The entrance is formed by 
a crack in one of the sides, large enough for the admittance of a full-grown per- 
son, the woen and how which occurred, at the present period it is of course im- 
possible to discover 

I lingered so long in the tower and the bel], that I was obliged to make all 
speed back to the hotel ts keep my appointinent at the General-m-Chief's, where 
at dinner I had the good fortune to meet, and be introduced to the gentleman 
exercising the office of Director and Superintendent of the ‘Treasury, who, with 
the utmost politeness, himself volunteered to act in person as my cicerone, in 
exhibiting the vast wealth and singular curiosities of that extensive museum, 
for so indeed it might the more properly be termed 

The hour fixed was eleven the following morning ; and punctual to the ap- 
pointed period, I presented myself at the entrance, where J found my friendly 
conductor already awaiting me. 

The first part of the exhibition was comical enough, and consisted of all the 
{mperial state coaches from the earliest period that such a conveyance was first 
introduced into the Russian empire, some of which, in point pf size, paint, gild- 
ing, and oddity of appearance, altogether rendered the venerated state carriage 
of the Lord Mayor of London, as a mode! plain, neat, aud light in comparison ; 
indeed one, which in point of size, resembled a moveable barrack, had a table 
laid down the centre, as if the conveyance had been constructed on the princi- 
ple of a travelling hotellerie. 

But carriages, every thing else in the world indeed is momentarily forgotten, 
on ascending, by a superb and magnificent staircase, into a suite of rooms con- 
taining what ata first glance appears a melange of riches, far exceeding what 
the fabled narratives of the Arabian Nights, Nourjahad, and other oriental tra- 
ditions have so gorgeously, and brilliantly pourtrayed. 

The thrones of several of the most powertu! and illustrious of the Czars, the 
most couspicuous among which are those [van Veliki, Boris, and Alexius; the 
first of bighly and curiously-wrought ivory, richly inlaid with the most costly 
arabesque work; while those of the two latter are composed of a mass of the 
most precious gems. The crowns of the various kingdoms subjugated to, or 
owning the supremacy of the Russian sway, Siberia, the Cazan, Astrachan, 
Georgia, the Crimea, and last, ill-fated Poland ;—from these, the eye turns again 
to sabres, poignards, pistols, all mlaid and glittering with jewels, coats of mail, 
armour, equally bright and resplendent, till at last, fairly sated and wearied with 
the duzzling splendour around, it turns and alights upon an object, which at once 
arrests its attention, and forms a melancholy contrast to the scene which I have 
described. 

{c us the portrait of a man in the undress uniform of a Russian General Offi- 
eer, whose very handsowe pleasing features, blended as they are with an expres- 
sion of avsulute command and authority, accustomed to the most implicit obe- 
dienee, prove wresistibly attractive. 

At the foot of the picture, a full length of the size of life, rests a small chest, 
on which are deposited two large keys, and beside it again, on either side, are 
placed several standards, gravel-stained, torn, faded, and bloody, tokens of their 
having been the guiding star and rallying pot of mauy and many a well-fought, 
hardly contested, and sanguinary day. 

The portrait is that of the Emperor Alexander; the torn and trampled ban- 
nets, those of an heroic, devoted, and chivalrous army, whose courage, discip- 
line, and glory, now belong alone to the past,—while the box at the base of the 
picture contaims the charter and constitution of the country to which that army 
belonged, (laid, as their conquerors intimate to the passing traveller, at the feet 
of hia who gave it,) deserted and unhappy Poland. 

Ay, let the heart writhe and wither at the spectacle ; let the spirit of self- 
abasewent and reproach crush the soul of the Gaul and the Briton as he gazes 
on it. 

Insult, vituperation, and the mest malignant caluinny has been showered upon 
Russia and her Sovereign—and for what reason? The Muscovite and the Pole, 
from generation to generation, have been the open, avowed, and bitterest he- 
reditary foes of each other from the earliest period ; is it therefore a matter of 
surprise that the former seized the opportunity of finally crushing and over- 
powering the enemy from whom she had suffered so much, and upon whom she 
werse!f nad inflicted such an amount of injury, as made her aware of what would 
follow, should the hour of retaliation ever again arrive ! 

But whither had the spirit of the lion and the eagle fled? and whence origin- 
ated the craven and dastardly feeling that pervaded the councils of both nations. 
which, while it suffered a gallant aad hersie psosple to be crushed, and 
overwhelined by their powertul oppovent, without striking a blow for their res- 
cuc, yet discharged every shaft of envenomed inalice on the latter nation and its 
ruler! What verdict, also, it may be asked, will future ages return, when, in 
after years, it peruses the tale of this sad history? That, as far as regards 
Russia, ambition, necessity, perhaps, even her very safety, gave a colour of jus- 
tice to the adoption of the course sHe pursued ; but with France and England 
alone rests the blame of her success. ‘Their interests, their honour, every sa- 
cred tie of human nature, bound them to assist, In their desperate struggle, the 
last remnant of that chivalrous people, who, under their renowned and gallant 
Sovereign, had preserved the Christian world from the yoke of the Ottoman ; 
but they stood tamely and listlessly by. The nationality of Poland became ex- 
tinct for ever, and the Minister of that nation, for whom in former days she had 
sacrificed everything—her blood, her treasure—and the flower of whose soldiery 
fell ever in the front fighting her battles—ihe Last who adhered with unshaken 
loyalty and devotion to their imperial leader in the wane of his fortunes ; it was 
left to that same Minister, who had himself combated by their side, under the 
same banner, to announce the event as productive of satisfaction and congratu- 
lation to his Sovereign and country. Peace to their memory. 

But while thus rendering justice to this ill-fated land, to her chivalrous en- 
thusias.o and her martial fase, it must not be concealed that all her misfortunes, 
all her calamities, originated in her own ungovernable feuds and dissensions. 
Had Poland been true to herself, the combined efforts of the corfederated 
Powers at the period of thd first cvalition never could have made any impres- 
sion upon her nation and goverment ; but even in that last sad, dismal tragedy, 
(and what a salutary warning to other nations does the lesson convey,) treason 
was at work among her ranks in the very midst of the walls of her beleaguered 
Capital, and her latest moments embittered by her unholy and maliguant party 
feelings served but to accelerate her final doom. 

{ turned from thence into the Kremlin, and having called upou the Baron de 
B——., the Maréchal du Palais, to whom | had been kindly furnished with let- 
ters of introduction by his nephew, Secretary of Legation to the Russian Mis- 
sion in Tehéran, he, very kindly, sent an intelligent guide to accompany me 
over the ancien: palace of the Czars. 








This singularly interesting ind antique building was, during the period I was % 
c. “hoscow, une os te air ond filled with workmen of every description, it being , 
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jich, there is lit y constructed (similarly to most 
Asiatic eapitals) as 2 for the Sovereign and his court. 
Its form and appearance is very irregular ; the walls, which are of great height 
and immense strength and thickness, being jumbled together, no two sides of 
the same uniform length ; but once within, nothing can be more beautiful : the 
gilded eupolas, spires, and minarets, blended with churches and convents, scat- 
tered in various tableaux, lending to the entire scene a character at once striking 
and imposing. . 

Throughout the principal court are ranges of cannun, trophies of the Frencli 
invasion, and gazing around, the spectator is almost at the moment tempted to 
execrate the memory of Napoleon ; not for his ambition, the monarch’s allowed 
pastime, in which the world alone are the players and losers—anot for his evil 
destiny, which led upwards of half a million of his fellow beings to perish amid 
the snows of Russia—but from the wanton and malignant spirit which induced 
him, on commencing his retreat, to order the destruction of the Kremlin, by 
undermining and blowing it into the air; a measure which, alone frustrated 
by its immense strength, and utterly unproductive of any good whatever, can 
only be viewed as a paltry and pitiful! attempt at revenge ona brave and pa- 
triotic people, who had so nobly withstood the efforts of a foreign invader to 
subjugate their country. . 

And yet, overpowering this, as well as every other feeling, a far stronger 
one possesses the traveller—a description of awe-struck wonder, as he reflects 
upon the mighty genius—the master mind of the imperia! military chieftain. 
‘Too surely, and with even more than his usual degree of accuracy were his cal- 
culations made, and one and all throughout the Muscovite empire admit, that 
had he but succeeded in maintaining himself i the capital till the spring, he 
must have succeeded. 

But the mandate had gone forth; the judgment of a far higher power was 
interposed to strike him from the zenith of fame and eminence he had atfained, 
and exhibit to mankind the moral lesson that, unequalled as had been his mse, 
his decline and fall was to prove yet more singularly rapid. The usual period 
of the setting in of winter is generally about the end of November. In this 
eventful year it fell nearly two months earlier, and that with a rigour and 
severity none throughout the empire ever remembered to have previously wit- 
nessed. 

At Vitepsk, too, he halted; orders were issued for the army's going into 
winter quarters, barracks were constructed, stores for the comunissariat erected, 
and the termination of the campaign for that year formally announced to the 
troops. But his destiny led him on, and after some days of restless anxiety, 
as if the foreboding shadows of coming evil crossed and disturbed his mind, he 
at length issued the fatal order to march, but previous to its publication called 
a council of war of his ablest aud best office rs, his tried friends, and early com- 
panions in arms. 

They were, one and all, opposed to his intended onward movement, and 
though the Ministers and Generals of Napoleon have invariably been charged, 
and perhaps with justice, of being too ready on all occasions to coincide with 
his views and opinions, instead of otferigs their own, it must be confessed that 
this instance offered a marked exception to the usual rule, and their opposition 
to the measure was so uuiversal, and, towards the conclusion of the debate, nade 
with such obstinacy and urgent entreaty, that while it irritated and startled 
Napoleon, as blending ominously in unison with his own misgivings relative to 
the fatal issue of the enterprise, yet in no way caused the slightest deviation 
from his determination to advance. 

One very singular piece of information has recently come to light relative to 
this memorable invasion, and which, though in direct opposition to the opinions 
previously entertained, 1s now very generally believed throughout Russia: | 
allude to the conflagration of Moscow, which it now amounts almost to a cer- 
tainty was Not the work of the Russians themselves, an assertion fully borne 
out by a publication not generally known, but whose author, as the Governor of 
the city at this period, undoubtedly ought to be considered as the first authority 
on the subject, and who expressly declares im the work in question, that the 
burning of the city was not premeditated, and further, that the Government had 
no cognizance or knowledge of the affair in any way whatever. 

It therefore may not uureasonably be as much charged to the wilful careless- 
ness of the French themselves as the Russians; and once commenced in a 
city constructed at the time almost entirely of wood, the strong wind, which 
according to all accounts, was blowing at the time, might at once, without the 
least assistance, have carried it into the heart of the city. 

The amount of damage sustained by this terrible event has been variously 
estimated. Count Rostopehim’s narrative says, that including Government 
buildings and offices, upwards of thirteen thousand dwellings were destroyed ! 
Other accounts mention full three-fourths of the entire city as having been 
burnt to the ground. All parties, however, agree in one point, viz., that to 
whatever extent the conflagration may have been carried, the loss it occasivned, 
in a pecuniary point of view, fell little short of ten millions sterlin 
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aud which is, that on the re-entrance of the Russian forces into the abandoned 
capital on the retreat of the invaders, the numerous bodies of the unfortunate 
inhabitants, which were dug out of its ruins, afforded pretty strong evidence 
that this fearful calamity must at least have come upon them unawares. 

Next to the ancient palace of the Czars, the building possessive of the most 
attractive influence is the old Cathedral of the Assumption, in which the coro- 
uation of the Emperors up to the present period invariably takes place, and re 
garded by the inhabitants of Moscow as the holy of holies: it was founded and 
endowed as far back as the year 1325. ‘The interior presents an odd melange 
of paint, gilding, and mosaic, all jumbled together; indeed the reputation of 
ihe benefice seems chiefly to lie in its being said to be possessed of several re- 
lics of the very highest sanctity. ‘The screen, however, which guards the 
sunctuary is certainly of a most superb description, being covered with solid 
plates of gold and platina, curiously and elaborately carved and executed ; how 
it ever escaped the prying eyes of the French | never could understand 

From the old Cathedral | proceeded to view another curiosity, a source of 
attraction for all ranks, classes, and nations to gape and stare at—l allude to 
the enormous gun, which is exhibited as the largest in the world. Having, how- 
ever, many years ago in India beheld the one mid the ruins of the far-famed 
city of Beejapoor, which is of much greater length and magnitude, with a truly 
English spirit of gratification I at once worried and annoyed two elderly gen- 
tlemen with amazing long great coats, and almost equally long beards, who 
spoke a little French, by a declaration of the intelligence, and who, in return 
for my gratuitous information, if they did not wish me atthe devil with their 
lips most assuredly seemed by their expression of countenance to desire my 
presence any where but in Moscow. 

In passing out of the Kremlin this morning, I emerged for the first time by 
the Sacred or Holy Gate, through which none, not even the Emperor himself 
move except uncovered. On the Russians themselves there exists no necessi- 
ty of impressing the remembrance of this solemn etiquette ; with strangers, 
however, the case is different, and as a quiet and most effectual method of ad- 
monition, the hat or head covering of the person, either through ignorance or 
carelessness omitting to comply with the customary formula, becomes the fee 
of the sentry on duty, who consequeptly is ever vigilantly on the alert to de- 
tect and pounce upon a defaulter. 

I raised my own foraging cap with all due reverence as I entered tho gate 
way, and it struck me slightly, very slightly, that the sentinel, as he presented 
arms, cast a scrutinizing and half-lon_ing glance at its embroidered binding, 
evidently deeming it would have been a capital prize. 

Several legends are vouched for as the origin of this devotional custom, but 
the one most generally. received and credited is, that after the last desperate 
and sanguinary struggle which expelled the Poles from Moscow, the bodies of 
the citizens and nobles who had fallen in the conflict were collected and buried 
on this spot. 








DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE STATUES OF GEORGE III. 
AND NELSUN. ; 

The King—Aye, aye, Nelson, arnived at last; long time—long time a-com- 
ing «Sent vour trunk first —trunk tirst. 

Nelson—Yes, your Majesty, my trunk came last nighi, »y head u-day, and 
wy lett leg 1s now beimg hauled up. 

The King—Aye, aye, timbers shivered, indeed, Nelson. 

Nelsou—Yes, your Majestv; and, shiver my timbers, if I'd been a quarter 
the time in destroying the French fleet at Trafalgar that they have taken in 
placing my head on my shoulders, | doubt. much it your Majesty would bave 
full wed my remains to St. Paul's. 

Tue Kwg—Very good—very good—brave fellow. What was that noise I 
heard the other day !—it quite start ed my horse; it sounded like coppers jin- 
yling in wooden buxes, and meu’s voices continually jabberng “* Pray remew- 
ber poor Jack! remember poor Jack !” ' 
Nelsoun—Why, your Majesty will hardly believe what [ am going to tell you. 
Trey actually orought some of the old tars that fought ucder me from Green- 
wih Hospiial to beg for coppers to give them a dinncr to commemorate 
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One circumstance, strongly corroborative of that part of Count Rostopchin’s | 
history, as to the fire having originated undesignedly, mzy be here mentioned, | 
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a disgrace. The very fellows that owe their. 
wries.. Put would not have suffered this. DT pay 


| telson—T) . your Majesty, what Pit would have suffered - , 
4 know— tif use of my timbers, as I had at the Nile 3 Oe 
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} thy tats a ‘halfpevee trou sbap-bo 
vers? towards get : foabeeog ipee r - 
ing—Very good, Ne good—quite a disgrace. Strange man 


that Peel—strange man, | heerd, the other day, he gave £5000 toward, 
church-building, and yet suffers your brave fellows tv veg for adiuaer. It must 
be a mistake, Nelson—it must be a mistake. 

Nelson—I wish, your Majesty, for the honor of the “ wooden walls of old 
England,” it was vor true; bot T assure your Majesty the boxes pearly t ruched 
ty nose, and the wfernal jnygting of the * browus ” 19 still nogiag i my ears 
When } told my brave tars tha © Bngiasd expected every ina to jo his duty ” 
uobly did they -esyond to that expectation; but whether * England has done 
its duty to my brave tars, I leave your Majesty and the wor!d te determine 

The King—Certain!y not, Nelson, certamly not; tov bad—too bad; does 
my granddaugnter know ofthis? Waar says the Queen?—what says the Prince 
—what says the Prince, Nelson ? 

. Nelsou—The Queen's tine, your Majesty (if IT may jodge fiom a conversa. 
tion T overheard trom some masons at work ov my right leg). 's so vceupied tn 
entertaming French Princes, that she has no wie wo thuk of one who enter- 
tained the French after a different fasnio). 

The King—Ha! ha! Neison—good, guod ; you gave them 4al's ~you made 
them dauce, made them cut capers— nade them cut capers, Nelson. As—— 

Neison—As regards the Prince, yuor Majesty, I heard te work:nan say he 
was deeply engaged in inventing @ rew infantry cap 

The K ng—Aye, aye, Nelsou, vew cap—iew cay for tne raya! tofaots. Ha 
not hke button making. 

Nelson—Y our Majesty mistakes me, I meaut a new cap for infantry sol- 
diers, but from the same source | jearat that. the Comimeancer-in-Coief would 
BO permit it to-be worn, as it rewinded him sv much of Guy — 

The King—Not Eri of Warwick, Nelsov. Ha! ba! not Guy Earl of War- 
wick—no, nv, the other Guy. IJ noticed on Monday, Neison, the vumeroas 
Guys that passed me in Cockspur-street, had a most canons cap, bat fT little 
thought the Prince was the inven or Ha! ha! ha! strange times, Nelson— 
werch of intellect—march of intelect. lufantry c3ps fretien the enemy, Nel. 
sun, frighten the eveiny. I! it wasn’t tor these eternal busses, I'd tell Fred over 
the way. Aye, aye, Nelson, they laugh at me maklag Duttuns—vot sv bad as 
Guy cap making—aye, not so bad as cap waking. S range wor! !, Nelson; Bri- 
lanuia nO lounger rules the waves. 

Nelsun—I begin to deubt it, your Majesty; Falher Mathew has superseded 
Britannia in the water department, aud I understand the Adumiralty bave been 
prompted ty abolish the sailors’ grog aud give them fea as a substitute. 

Phe King—Avolisn grog, Neisos; run fetlows—ram fellows, mdeed ; by 
Jove, Jobo Bull must cersaiuty stand iy need uf a stra‘t wais:cva. 


The conversation then dropped. London Era, 
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THE LONDON COMIC ALMANAC, 

This is not only one of the most osetu!, out most amusing almanacs that is 
annually published. I. is an old favorite of vurs, and it affords us pleasure 'o 
ve enabled to speak of the present publication iv our usual terms of praise. 
We give the following extract as a specinen :— 

FACTS WORTH REMEMBERING. 

In January.—That ov the 8:b, tre ivsdrance policies must be attended to; 
and that, altnough hovesty is the best policy, HW will vot be avaliadie in case uf 
tire. 

In February —That ov the 7th, Dr. Maskelyne died; but as we do not 
know how to provownice au opinion ua this Maskelyce, it is better for us tu ree 
ina’) neuter 

In March —That the month is a stormy one at sea, causing leaks in ships ; 
aud that, on the Ist, being St. David's Day, leeks are woru i the hat by 
Welshwen. 

In April.—That the assessed-tax papers are delivered early in the month; 
aud that not even the vainest uf us is then disposed tu overrate himself. 

In May.—That, on the 14th, vaccivation was first used, in 1796; and thai, 
while it saved many from beig pitted with the sinall-pux, the invention itself 
inay be pitted agamst any other. 

June.—That the sun is before the clock on the 7th, which may be remedied 
by placing the c'ock befure the sun. Mem —It will du it no good to place it 
before the fire. 

July. —That the days decrease in the course of the mouth; ard that, on the 
Sth ot July, 1830, Algiers loss a Dey altugether. 

August.—Tnat Napoleon was burn onthe 13:h, and Andrew Marvel on the 
[6th, but that the former was really a greater marvel than the latter. 

September.— Y our grapes will now begin to want looking alter. If you do 
| not bag them yourself, aud your vine Happens to be m an exposed situatiun, 
you may expect that some one will come and bag them for you. 

October —That melons cau only be raised mm but beds, and, of course, ta 
butter the bed the betterthe meluns. Sume frum gardeners recoinmeud a layer 
of cinders ; but red bot ashes, enclused in a waraing pan, will heat your bed 
quicker than anything. Tt is usual to cover the bed over with a frame, wiih 
paues of glass iu it; aguvod thick counserpave would be perhaps more el- 
fective, 

November.—That the Sta is Guy Pawkes’ day. which is commemorative of 
an attempted blow up; and that the 9th is Lord Mayor's day, which is devoted 
to an aunual blow our, 

December. —T hat the close of the year is the proper time to begin a system 
of keeping accounts, for you wiil vave pleuty of sccuunts sent in iv euadie 
you lu commence keeping thei. 


An Incident in Georgia. 
Some two years ag» the writer of tuis aibicie stupped al a town in one of the 
routheru couuties in Georgia. Strvlliag avaut he eutered the grave yord. On 
asmall but chaste obelisk, ue read this tuseription :— 

4 
MUTHEK 3 MEMENTO 
Tu THE MEM/RY OF AN ONLY SON 
WHO FELL AT THE MASSACRE 
oF 
PANNIN'3 REGIMENT IN 
MEXICO. 
He felt an interest to learn the history of its er2ction. The story was briefly 
this. A youth of vineteen, the valy son of a widuwed mother—.’ boy whom 
she loved with all the fondness of maternal atlection—was retursing to lis home 
from the University of Virginia, at the treme F.cuin was raising his regiment of 
Georgians for the Texan service. With southern ardor, and wich all the chiv- 
alrous recklessness of youth, he volunteered fur tue campaign. He unelly 
addre sed a letter to his mother the day he embarked, informing her of lis des- 
tination, aud his hope of being instrumental in aiding the independence vt 
Texas. 
Judge of the mother’s feelings vhen she read this letter, Without 3n io 
stant’s hesitation she veparted for Caarleston, in hopes to overtake her triant 
buy. Unfortunately the schooner lust her foremast ; and when the morer 
reached Texas, she found the regimeut had marched a week before for the sceve 
of confl ct. News finally came of the capture of Fannin and his forces by the 
Mexican army. Tuen came the intelligence of their massacre by order u! (he 
tyrant Santa Anna. Her boy was io the front rank, and among the first that 
feil! For a time she was deprived of her senses, and when she ‘inally reco¥- 
ered, With a broke heart she returned to-her home in Georgia. She erec'ed 
this obelisk to the memory of ber sdu; and one aiterugon, a short time after 
returning from the churcb-yard, she was found dead, setting in her arm-vhas, 
holding the miniature uf her buy. The mother’s troubles were over. 
pen Aurora. 
The Sheridans. 

We observe in the obituary uf the Times of Friday—aud with pain and real 
regret—the following announcements, fulluwing each otuer just as we copy (be 
extract :— 
Diev.—On the 11th ult., after a short illuess, at Port Louis, in the Isle of 
Mauritius, Francis Cynrie Sneridan, Esq., Treasurer of the island, third sou of 
the late Thuwas Sheridan, Esq., and grandson of the Right Hoo. R. B. Sar 
dan. 
On the 29 h alt, at bis reside sce in Bolton-street, Piccadilly, Charles Brine- 
ley Sheridan, Esq , second sou uf the late Right Hou. R. B. Sheridan, aged 
lorty-eignt, 
Here we have the death, the sudden death, of uncle and nephew—the sv" 
aud grandsov of the must celebrated mau of bis time, * the orator, unostrel, 
aud poet,” Riebard Briasley Sberidan—ol the man whom Moore aud Byron 
nave buth celebrated in verse as Well as prose. 
Frank Sheriden was elegant, gentlemanly, and witty; and much resembled 
his father, te sparkling Tom Sheridan. He was a young man, aid his love * 
premature. Charles Sneridan was by no means advanced in years; dul, al- 
though a clever man, he by no means displayed the brilliancy of his brother 
Toowas; or inherited the varied and striking accomplishments of his varivel! 
sire. 
In politics, the Sheridans were consistent Whigs; but as gentlemen aod 
scholars, and iu bearing a uame which bas supported our drama, illustrated our 
literatare, and adorned our senate, we pay them this tribute of our deep r 





placing me “up aloft.” 
The King—Too bad, Neleon—too bad; in London, too, with “ merchant | 
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A SPORTSMAN’S LUCK. 


“ Luck’s All."—O.Lp Provers. 





In crossing over Mr. Smith’s farm some years ago, I shot a stoat, Mr. 
Smith is an inveterate thistle whipper, and to shoot a hare on kis land would 
doom the offender to die by his hands—were he Judge Lynch, and Lynch law 
the law of England. [ thought nothing more of my feat, except perhaps to 
congratulate myself on having the “destroyer thus destroyed,” and had wholly 
forgotten the occurrence, when it was recalled to my memory in a manner not 
likely to be soon forgotten. 
A laborer on the farm, unseen by me at the time, had ebserved me point 
amy gun towards the ground and pick up something after[ had fired. As my 
back was turned towards him, and as I walked off with my prize in my band 
through a gap in the hedge, he thought I had shot a leveret in its form, and 
brushed off without loss of time; and he told his wife so when he got home at 
night. This wife's sister went a charing to Mrs. Sharp's, Mrs. Smith's sis:er, 
and told the couk there that her sister’s husband had seen Mr. Charles Wi!low- 
‘dale shoot a bare on the farm last Tuesday about dusk. The news of the 
parlor is seldom long in finding its way into the kitchen, and in this case ‘he 
news of the cuisine soon travelled into the parlor; for the cook, as in duty 
bound, told her Missus the whole transaction,—that Mr. Charles Willowdale 
-€ame across the twelve-acre on Tuesday night, and thinking every body had 
left work and gone home, shot a hare and walked off with it, through the gap 
into Mr. Ball's tornips, not waiting to put it into his pocket, or to load his gua. 
I left home for a week’s shooting at Downham, two days after I bagged the 
unlucky stoat, aud remained from home about a fortnight. 
Tom Smith farms about 1400 acres, ischairman of the farmers’ ordinary at 
the ‘ King’s Head,” and one of the most popular farmers amongst the agri- 
cultural broth: rhood. He is one of those individuals who, to nse a common but 
‘very expressive phrase, is “greatly looked up to,” and those who know the 
English fariners, aud how reports circulate amongst them, will fally appreciate 
the predicament | was in; after Mr. Smith had reported to the company at the 
* King’s He.d’ how unhandsomely I had shot one of his hares. Talk of the fiery 
cross, by me#ns of which the signal of war wascarried through the Scottish High- 
Jands—talk of telegraphs, railroads, and galvanic batteries; why, the fame of 
my delinquency was carried from that house with the speed of light throughout 
the whole county. Nota solitary farm house, deep seated amid woods, or 
perched upon the hills—sequestered in the fens or lost upon the moor, but rung 
with it. “Shot a hare?” “Oa! discharge tbim—stop him—we’ll not have 
him—and one of Mr, Smith's hares, who had always allowed him to kill the 
bares on his land.” Troe it is that Mr. Smith had permitted me to shoot par 
‘ridges, so that J spared his hares; but he never liked it or me. He did it be 
cause my father owned a reach of land, where he was sure to find a hare, and 
a brace, if he hada party About this time, young Sanderson met young John- 
son at market. ‘* Well,” says one, “have you heard of that start at Willow- 
dale?” “No,” says the other, ‘what's it all about?’ ‘ Why, Mr. Charles 
has been doing something wrong, I don’t exacily know what, but I think shoot- 
ing pheasants in September.” Up comes Harry White. and asks them where 
the hounds meet on Munday, and if they knew tha: the Duke was down at the 
Castle, with a foreign Merquis, ard one of the largest fields expected that 
was ever known in the county. No more was then said of shooting pheasants 
Houids and horses were the thing ; bat Bill Jubison did not fail to tel! Colunel 
Faux that he had been toid tnat a certain gentieman was caught shooting 
pheasants in September Tne Colonel was astonished, astounded, could 
scarcely believe it, and yet believed it all the time—for we are opposed to him 
iN politics ; so he carried it to t.e next magistra'es’ meeting, and before it was 
three days old, this pretty tale had turned the stuat not only into a leveret avd 
a hare, but a hen pheasant, if uot a brace. Thus between the farmocracy and 
the aristocracy, I was in for a good thing. In one of the stage directiuns in 
Shekspeare, we find, ** Eater Ru nor fuil of tongues ;" and by and bye, rumor 
bad spread the story, ‘trumpet tongued,” as fuolluws: A man who should 
have known better, one whu calls himself a gentleman, has been caught shoot 
ing Mr. Smith's hares, and Colovel Faux's hen pheasants before the season ; 
that the Colonel had got a summons out against him, and Mr. Smith and all 
the fa>mers had served him with notices not to trespass. Dd it stop there! 
Oh! no, such things are too good to stop short any where. The Colonel 
wou'd not have cared s0 much about the pheasants if they had been wild phea- 
sants, Dut it was a brood which had been hatched vader a hen, and then turned 
up in Longdike spiny, and fed for the purpose of stocking that part of the 
lordship; a cowardly pot-hunting affair, doubly mean and vexing to so kind 
and goud a man as the Colonel. Mr. Smith, too, had his grievances magni- 
fied by a glase of forty-horse power, if there is such a thing. To shoot bis 
hares the night before the coursing party, was most abominable, and then only 
think, three brace of hares, it wouid have served jor half a day’s coursing, and 
on the best ground Mr. Sinith has in the whole lordship; and what became ol 
those three large covies which disappeared last August from the Wakerly Pas- 
tures. Yes, what indeed, there had been some night work there. No wonder 
Willowvale 1s so well off for birds, when whole covies are netted for miles 
round. I[tis pretty evident nuw what became of the covies last year from the 
Lawo Gcimstade Closes and Bark's farm—netted, no doubt. Oh! there'll not 
be a bird, nor a hare, nora pheasant either by and bye, unless these things 
are put a stop to. **Save me from my friends,” says the proverb, and so say 
No sooner did these extraordinary reports reach the ears of my friends, 

than they lustiy tuok up cudgels in my defence, and circulated the defamation 
in their zeal through every corver of my connections, Imitative of the man 
who in calling ** Silence,” made more uproar than all the whisperers he at- 
tempted to cry down. ‘There is no smoke wiihout some fire,” says another 
homely proverb and this even my friends felt. There must ve something in it 
—they did noti—would not—cou!d not, believe the siory ; it was a trumped up 
tale—a foul falsehood—a slander—but sill it must have bad its origin in some- 
thing. And su they wrote me, not one or two, but a duzen penny posters, call- 
ing upon me to come home and clear myself, and ayain to keep away as I was 
away, until it ail died away of itseif. 

_ U had shifted from one frieud’s house to another, and did not get this mass of 
information until it reached me in a heap, four letters a morning for three days ; 
1 thougut there was to be no eud of them. A week nad elapsed between the 
date and receipt ot the first letter, and I had not answered it. How could I 
when [ had not got it. But friends dream not of these contingencies, and it 
was from one of those kind, but evil, counsellors who advised me to keep out 
of the way as I was so. A second letter from him in a pet at my neglect, and 
some slight hints and fears that there was something in the report, plunged me 
still deeper in the mire with him. Another wrote to know why I did not go 
and face my enemies, beard the colonel in his hold, cali him out if need be, and 
not keep out of the way, which could admit but of one coustruction—conscinus 
guilt. And so of the rest, 

I wrote ten words to one—the best of friends and truest—explaining the delay, 
and that [ should see him the day after he got my answer. Reader,were you ever 
high in health, happiness, and enjoyment, and lu a moment assailed by calum- 
ny and malice ; if so, you may judge of my feelings, and the state of suspense 


-in which I travelled nearly oue hundred aud fifty miles, knowing well enough 


shat on such ai errand how much of pain and trouble awaited me—with all to 
lose and nothing to gain afiersll. But the gossips had been busy in their vo- 
cation: a new tale had got afoot. A fox had been found dead—shot—not one 
hundred yards from one of our covers, and who so likely to kill the fox, as 
the man who shot the hares and pheasants—netted the partridges. Nay, who 
but he—he did it, was seen to do it; at least he was seen near the spot witha 
§u0 over-night that the fox was found dead next morning. 1 remember the 
expression of an old friend, on being served with notice notto trespass, “ Oh! 
never trouble yourself with that my mau (addressing the keeper) [have aroom 
Papered with them already.” On my arrival at home,I might well have set 
to work to paper my room, for ot the raw material I had enough and to spare. 
The following arespecimens, The first is quite ship-shape, and evidently 
from the manufactory of a gentleman by Act of Parliament, Anglice, a law- 
yer. The second equally unique in its kind, evidently home made: “ home 
sown, and home grown,” as its author would shout after dinner. The third 
may be uselul for any suspected vulpecide, for against such a one it is evi- 
dently levelled. No. I 
No. I. 


“ Sir,— Take Notice that I do hereby torbid you at any time hereafter to 
enter or come into or upon any of the fields, closes, woods, lands, or premi- 
Ses now in my possession, situate and being in the parish of — , or 
elsewhere, in the county of ———, lying within the said parish, with horses, 

ogs, or otherwise, for the purpose of hunting, coursing, shooting, beating 
for, pursuing, killing, or taking game, or for any other purpose or pretence 
whatsoever. And in case you donot know the boundaries of my said ma- 
“OF, or the situation of my said fields, closes, woods, lands, and premises, I 
hereby give you notice, that the same will be shown and explained to you, 
Upon reasonable application at my dwelling-house, situate at — in the 
county aforesaid. And Ido hereby give you further notice, thatif at any 
‘Ume hereafter you commit any trespass upon my said property, or any part 
thereof, you will not only be proceeded against as a wilful and malicious 
trespasser, pursuant to the statute in such case made and provided, but will 
also be otherwise prosecuted tor such offence according to law. Dated this 
——day of in the vear of our Lord 184-. 
“To Chas. Willowdale, Esq. and al) other 


Persons attempting to trespass on the 
above-m — lands. 











“ Tuomas Smrrs.” 
No. 2. 
“ Mister Wittowpate,—“ Take Notis not to come akros usto shotairs 








nor birds nor nothing, and nut to trespas on brother’s farm nether or you 
will be prosikuted accordinto law. from your's Joun Wurre.” 
No. 3. 

“ Sm,—“ Take Notice that you will be deemed a wilful Trespasser if af- 
ter this notice you are found upon any lands or grounds wheresoever in my 
occupation, whether on pretence of killing “ vermin” or game. Dated the 

day of 184--— “ Your's &c. “ Ggorce Haywoop.” 
“To aor Willowdale, Esq, 


The first thing to be done was to find a friend or two who had not caught 
the infection, explain the simple fact to them, and arrange some mode of un- 
ravelling this skein of lies. On hearing my account of the transaction, the 
first question was, how had sucha mass of slander arisen from so trifling a 
cause ? and then to devise a plan for rebuiting it. Ithen waited upon Mr. 
Smith with two of my friends, and demanded the author of his charge. At 
first he was unwilling to name, but upon my putting the point to him, in a 
manner not to be mistaken, it came out that his wife hadtold him. Here 
then was a clue, and we proceeded totrack the labyrinth of the gossips until 
we goi at the witness. He, on being confronted with Smith, of course, only 
saw me fire, pick up something, and walk off—he had never said it wasa 
WARE, but that rT MIGHT HAVE BEEN ONE, and he thought it was. “ Had he ex- 
amined the place—was any fluck found ?”—“ No, he had done no such thing. 
I said at once that I had shota stoat, and he then remembered to have seen 
one suspended there from a hawthorn twig the very nextday. Smith behav- 
ed well, expressed his perfect satisfaction, withdrew his notice not to trespass. 
I dined with the farmers at the King’s Head the following week, the Chair- 
man gave my health, and ina few short sentences expressed his regret that 
he had acted rashly and on insufficient proof; and apologizing to me for all 
that had happered, added, very sensibly, that gentlemen and farmers will do 
well in similar cases not toalluw their feelings or prejudicesto run away with 
their better judgment. The pheasant story, which had sprung out of noth- 
ing, hada similar eclaircissement; so of the netting, and the death of “le 
Renard Subtil.” Bat let all beware from my example how they fire at any 
object on the ground of a man who courses, poeta ae 

Novewaber, 1843. Cartes WILLOWDALE. 


New Sporting Magazine, for December, 1843, 











INDIGENOUS POETRY. ) 
The ‘* Buffalo Commercial Advertiser ” bas been so fortunate as to obtain a 
copy of the * mournful and pathetic ballad of the murder of Juhn Love,” which 
it says has been long out of print. We are happy to re-publish 1t, confessing 
that we were before ignorant of one of our richest national ballads. 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 

In England some years ago 

the sun was pleasant fair and gay 
John Love on board a ship he entered 

and saild in to a merica 


Love was a man very persevering 
in making trades with all he see 
he soon ingaged to be a sailor 
to sail up and down on Lake Eri 


he then went into the Southern countries 
io trade for furs and other skins 

but the cruel French and saveg [njins 
came very near of killing him 


Bu: God did spare him a little longer 

he got his loging and cum down the lake 
he went into the town of boston 

whare he made a great mistake 


With Nelson Thayer he made his station 
thrue the summer for to stay 
Nelson had two brothers Isaac and Israel 
Love leat them money for thare debts to pay 


Love lent them quite a sum of money 
he did betriend them every way 

but the crue! cretres tha cuouldot be quiet 
till tha had taken his sweet life away 


One day as tha ware all three to gether 
this dreadful murder tha did coatrive 
tha agreed to kill love and keep it secret 
and then to live and spend their lives 


On the fifteenth evening of last december 
in eighteen hundred and twentvfour 
tha invited Love to go home with them 
and tna killed and murdered bim on the floor 


First Isaac with his gun he shot him 
he left his gun and went away 

Then Nelson with bis ax he chopt him 
tell he uad no life that he could perceve 


After tha had killed and most mortly bruisd him 
tha drawd him out whare tna kil! their hogs 

tha then carried him of a pease from the house 
and deposited him down by a log 


The next day tha were so very bold 
tha had loves horses rid ng round 

Some asked the reason of Loves being absent 
tha sed he had clerd and lef: the town 


Tha sed he nad forgd in the towa of Eri 
the sheritf was in pursuit of him 

He left the place and rup awa 
and left his debts to collect by them 


Tha went and forgd the power of turney 
tu co'lect loves notes when tha ware due 
tha tore and stormd to get thare pay 
aud sevral nabors tha did sue 


After tha bad run a high degree 
in kiliing love and in forgery 

tha soon were taken and put in prison 
whare tha remained for thare crueliy 


Tha ware bound in irons in the dark dunjon 
for to remain for a little time 

tha ware ali condemned by the grand jury 
for this most foul and dreadful crime 


Then the Judge pronounced thar dreadful sentence 
with grate candidness tu behold 

you must all be hanged untel your ded 
aod Lord have mercy on your soul. 





SCENE IN AN EDITOR’S SANCTUM. 

The editor is at his table, his eye ina fine phrenzy rolling, seemingly en- 
gaged upon a most minute and curious examination of a spider’s web in a 
corner of the ceiting. Suddenly the editor dashes his pen into the inkstand, 
drops his eye to the paper, flirts the extra ink from his pen into the eyes of 
a bust of Byron behind him, and commences scratching away with great 
energy. . 

—Even so drop into oblivion the changing shadows of evening. Fold af- 
ter fold of the golden-tinted clouds pass from before the vision, and while, 
in ecstatic revery, the mind soars away into heavenly conception— — 

“ Plase, sir, isthe editor in?” says an exiled daughter of Hibernia, with 
an innocent preliminary arrangement of the next generation in her arms. 

‘‘ There he is, behind that curtain,” says one of the clerks. 

‘ Tt’s there he is, is it?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And can I go in there?” 

* Yes, yes.” ' . 

“ Hush—whisper—is he dacent? 

“Ts he wHat!” : 5 

© The editor gintleman—he’s not dangerous ? 

“ Perfectly ferocious.” P 

“ Now 1s he atrocious ? and no charity for a lone woman ? 

“O, try him, try him— don’t bother me.” ' ba 

“ Good morning, sir,” says the woman, crowding herself inside of the lit- 


tle green baize door. 
The editor bends low over the paper, and scratches away harder than 


ever. ‘ ‘ . 
—While the soul gently yields itself to those sacred emotions only to be 
known when calm and peace and starry loveliness is near— 

“ Plase, sir, may I have a word with you ?” , “ 

“Good woman, what po you want ?” exclaims the editor, dashing his pen 
on the floor, and running his ten “pickers and stealers furiously through 
his hair. ; : 

“ Hur rur! now, don’tbe atrocious, there’s a honey ! 


a“ want ?” 
Wel tie oth it’s not much, andI can tell you, if you'll not give way 





to‘your timper and be atrocious with me, as the young man told me—” 


ore 





A REP ED AAR EON CE IIE. TES SR in ate “53 
‘I'd give five dimes for the privilege of swearing five mimutes at this wo 


man !” matters the editor between his teeth, as he pokes his head under the 


table in search of his y=. 

So, thin, I'l] not detain yer attintiun Jong, for troth and sure enough for 
ye, it s betier business must be troubling the like ot ye’s.” 

he woman lays her little bundle of mortal animation upon the table, and 


deliberately takes possessior, of a chair drawing. in i - 
terious manner, towards the editor. ; ing, in.a confidential and mys- 


». Well, goon, what do you want?” 

* Plas ', sir, ’m from Ireland.” 

z a Sracious, madame, you needn’ tell me that!” 
cosas ae * aisy! I’mfrom [reland, and it’s an honest living ’'dbe 
soir s2 2nd that’s jist what brings me to yourself, and thrue it isthatJ’m a 
tellin’ you, the Lord preserve us all for that same!” 

- hag end—! you wanta place?” 
open + like of ye's oT Dennis is upon you, aud may the sun ever smile 

‘* What are you praying about! I ” 

“ And what for prvi a I pray, a besive? ann cg it is, by the 
same token, for the youth at the books there —though he may be your son 
for he looks enough like you—and it’s handsome he is. at that—slandhur is 
it, sir, - say you’re atrocious, when no one could be kinder to a lone wo- 
man, and—” ; 

‘‘ Razors and red-ink! how shall I get rid of thiswoman? James, for 
heaven’s sake, take this woman out of here and attend to her. It’s the old 
story—she wants to advertise for a place and she’s got no money to pay for 
it—and she has just buried her grandmother—and—there ; do everything 
she wants—take her away.” 

The woman goes to the clerk’s desk, and the editor resumes his writing. 

—‘ Then it is that rosy joy seems to dance laughingly before us along the 
primrose path of happiness, and—” 

Elere the editor stops, scratches his head, and commences another visual 
exploration of the cobweb in the corner, while the woman continues distract- 
ing his thought by talking to the clerk outside. 

“ Yis, sir, i’sa maid sarvant sure, or a murse for childher, or anything— 
and sure enough the gintleman is alrocious—poor man, andthe Lord assist 
him—lI suppose it’s the politics that’s dementing him!” 

The editor resolutely scratches away upon the paper again. 

—Absorbed in a sweet calm of the spirit we glow with gratitude for the 
rapture of breathing life—the serenity of twilight awakens every faculty to 
new perceptions of bliss, and the cherub Hope— 


“ Baa-ah! hea-ha! la-c-ba-ha-ha!”’ 


“ Ten thousand thunders! with a quantiiy of lightning to match! who 
broughta baby here? You woman—you——! take this child off my table, 
or I'l give it the inkstand fora pap cup !” 

The woman runs in and rans off with her child, the editor stamps and 
swears and tears up his manuscript, the devil comes down for copy, and upon 
a fine tableau here the curtain falls. This isa genuine skerch from real 
life, that every editor in the land will recognize as a true piciure, though, out 
of thousands of other like vexations, this makes but one scene in a sanetum, 


POSSUM HUNTING IN LOUSIANS!, 
Up tar Coast, Dec. the 3d, 1849. 


Dear Pic—I'm enjoyin extraordinary health, and so is Jerushy and the. little 
one, but Capting Potter is dreadful poorly, peor old feller, and I don’t know 
how ‘twill go with him. A dredful thing befel to him ‘tother night, and he’s 
ben out of his head ever sense, and it come putty near killin me, to, but it 
didn’t, tho,—but the dog that was along with us, nothin hain: ben heerd of him 
sense, and I’m sorry nuff ‘bout that, to, for he was a darned fine dog, and 
wouldn’t a took five dollars for him; I was offe:ed four dollars for him the day 
before, and wouldn’t take it, and I’m most sorry nowI didn’t take it, sense it 
turned out as it did; but there aint no use in cryin over spill’t milk; * mais 
ravenous a notre mouton,”’ or ruther, to Capting Potter, as the French says. 

Four nights ago, I’n the Capting got recdy and went out possum huntin, @ 
horse back.—The Capting kerried matches, and a candle and lantern; a little 
flask full of conyack, some bread and cheese, and his prpe and tobacker. I 
kerried a gun and ammyniskun, and my cob pipe and tobacker, and the nigger 
kerried en axe and a bay to bring the possum home in, and off we started, with 
old Gum, the possum dog, taggin ‘long behind. Poor old Gum, he little thought 
that was a goin to be his last hunt, but it was, tho’. Wall, we hunted round 
tre woods a spell, and treed tew or three raccoons that got away from us, and 
everything went on as nice and comfortable as could be, till we come to a big 
ditch that somebody haa been diggin thro’ ‘Le woods, (the legislature ought to 
pass a law preventin people from diggin ditches in tne woods, enny how,) and 
there we come up all stannin. 

The nigger tod us the ditch warn't more’n a foot deep, ‘cause he know’d it 
warn't dove, and that we could walk our hosses right thru’ it. It was "bout 
twelve foot wide, and I didn’t like the looks on't, but the nigger: tuck a stick 
intu it, and sure ‘nuff it didn’t seem’s if ‘twas very deep, so the Capting gin 
his hoss a lick wiih his cane, and tried tu make him go in, but the hoss snorted 
and hung back. ‘“ Look here, Jack,” says the Capting, says he, tu the nigger, 
‘now du you cum up behind the hoss, and wait uil I get his fore feet clean up 
tu the ditch, and then da you gin him a sudden push agin the rump, for as 
soon’s he once gits intu the dich, he'll wade rite thru’ reddy ‘nuff, i’) war- 
rant.’ Wall, Jack did as he was tol, and as soon’s the hoss was on the ege 
of the ditch he gin him a push behi d, and in he went, head over heels, where 
the water was as much as five foot deep, and the Capting fell under, and tae 
hoss jammed him down, head and ears, intu the mud, and the nigger slypped up 
and come pu ty near failin in tu, but he did't. That was a putiy cattegory for 
aman :obe in! and howto get him out was more’nI know’d, but afore feould 
get down, the hoss begm to flounce about, and got up, and the nigger jumped 
in aid pulled the Capting’s head above the waier, and we got him out The 
old mau choked and spouted ont mud and water, and *twas some time afore he 
could ketch his breath, but he did ketch it, at last, and the fust thing he did 
was tu pull out bis flask and put it to his lips, and he didn’t stop suckin on’t 
till "twas putty near gone. I took a suck at it, :hen, to sooth my narves, and 
then gin it to Jack, and he finished it. 

While we was duin all that, od Gum had ben barkin away, as hard as he 
could, tu acypress log, close by us. He’d treed a possum in there. The Cap- 
ting begin to |.ff. as soon’s he’d got the stiff’ner fairly down, and said it was a 
fust rate joke, but his teeth begin to chatter, and he said we must build a fire 
tu warm up and see to cut the possum out hy. The matches was all wet, so 
I struck a light with my gun, and Jack broke up some dry lims and we made 
a fire in the eend of the log next tu the stump. I took off my powder horn 
and shot-bag and put ’em into the holier of the stump, and set about cuttin a 
po'e to puggle out the possum with, and Jack he begin to make fires along the 
log, and then to chop into the top eend. He'd cut holes, and I'd puggle thro” 
em into the hoiler, and punch fire-brands in, to make the possum move back, 
and old Gum he'd dig and bark, and the Capting he Sot up on the holler stump, 
a warmin himsel! by the fire. We got the possum clean down most to the but 
eend of the lou, and I split the eend of my pole and stuck a blazin brand into 
it, ard poked it in at him, and Jack hild the dog to keep him from ketchin the 
cri tur when it came out, and spi!in his meat by bitin and bruisin on it. Wall, 
I puggled away and pu'ty soon out he come, and as I went to jump over the 
log to kick him and make him curl up, my foot ketched in a vine and I fell 
over, and the possum run into the stump, under the Capting. The old man 
sot there a laffin away, as good natured as could be. Jack went round “tether 
side of the stump with the dog, and | took about a peck of live coals and burn- 
in chunks, to throw under the roots of the stump, to start the possum out.— 
«« Now,” says I, “ Jack, when I throw in the fire, du you let go the dog and 
let him ketch the possum, «nd as soon’s he ketches him, du you choke him 
right off, and not let him bite him much.” Wall, I throwed in the fire, and the 
possum run up the inside of the stump, to the top, and old Gum he lit upon him 
like a cat on a mouse, and I jumped to ketch the dog, but afore I got tu him I 
didn’t know no more; I can jest remember seein a good deal of fire flyin up, 
and that is all, for [ was knocked down and stunded, and the nigger says I laid 
there five minnets as dead as a mackerel. 


‘« My powder horn, that Id put into the stump, and forgot all about, had ket- 
ched afire and gone off. There was about a pound and a haif of powder in it * 
Soon’s I come tu, the nigger told me what had happened, but said that the 
) Capting and the dog and the possum had all ben blowed clean over the tops of 
the trees, and had gone he didn’t know where! He pinted at a big sickymore 
tree, and said he’d seen the Capting go clean over the top of that, with his 
breeches all afire ; but the nigger lied, for when we come to look ro we 
found the poor old man layin "bout a rod off, in a briar patch, where he’d ben 
blowed by the powder. I thought he was dead for a goud while ar- 
ter we'd pulled him out, and I couldn’t help cryin like a baby overhim. His 
breeches, where he’d ben settin on the stump, was all blowed off, and he was 
burnt terrible bad, all up and down his back ; but he soon begin to come tu, and 
then he begin tu laff as hard as he could, as soon’s he could make enny 
noise at all! He was out of his head, and haint had his senses sense. He 
lays all day long a hollerin oyt every minet or tew—*“ That’s fust rate, Par- 
ding '—fine duckin, wasn't it? Puggle him out, Parding ; puggle him out! 
—don’t let old Gum go, Jack !—don’t let him bite the possum !—Ha, ha, ha !’”” 
Oh, it is a dredful site tu hear him and see him go on so; but the doctor says 
he’ll soon be better when the information leaves the back-bone. 

Hopin the next time I write to tell you good news of him, I’m your lovin 
frind, P.inrpvow Jones. 
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BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


It is now several years ago that a friend of mine, who knew my propensity to 
story-telling, recounted to me en anecdote which he assured me was related to 
him as a fact, and in such a manner as to lead him fully to believe that it was 
so. Since that time I have visited the locality where the circumstance is said 
to have occurred, and when I say that this locality is Venice, the reader will 
understand, perhaps, how it hes happened that what slept in my memory be- 
fore, has awakened now. The principal incident of the tale shall be faithfully 

iven as I received it; but some of the minor circumstances I shall take the 
liberty to alter. 

_ “<L’histoire précise,” says a modern French poet, “ tue le fleur de l'emo- 
tion,” which morsel of sublimity I quote in order to excuse my want of scrupu- 
jous exactness. 

It is now, I believe, a good many years ago, that an English minister from 
the court of the King of England to that of the Doge of Venice, being unfor- 
nately a widower, invited his sister to accompany him on hie mission, and to 
take upon herself the management of his household, in his remote but splendid 
home. No proposal could have been better timed, or more agreeable, for the 
lady had also been ny by death of her wedded partner, and being left with 
@ daughter, and very little means of providing for her, could not but feel that 
the invitation was to be gratefully accepted. 

By all accounts, Mrs. de Courtenay—such was the name of Lord Pentegrot's 
sister—had other motives, besides her wish of providing for her daughter, whieh 
made the offered position in his excellency’s household peculiarly agreeable. 
She was herself still young enough to be extremely lovely—an advantage which 
few women ever valued more, and which none could study more diligently to 
preserve. To do this effectually, or in fact, to any good purpose, was totally 
beyond her power, in her dull little mansion in Somersetshire ; but all the ca- 
pabilities offered by a splendid diplomatic position at Venice rushed upon her 
imagination at once, as she read the welcome letter of her brother, and her only 
difficulty in replying to it consisted in the necessity of not expressing all the 
rapture she felt, lest the ambassadorial dignity of the Lord Pentegrot might take 
alarm, from the too sincere expression of her feelings. But she escaped this 
danger admirably, and her acceptance was conveyed in such a style, that his 
lordship considered himself as especially fortunate in having such a sister to ac- 
company him. 

In making this proposal, Lord Pentegrot was quite aware that he was taking 
upon himself a rather expensive charge ; for he knew that the paltry litie jointure 
of his sister would by no means suffice to supply both her and her daughter (al- 
ready fifteen years of age), with what would be absolutely necessary, for their 
suitable appearance among the ever splendid dipiomatic corpsof Europe. But 
in the firet place, he had no child himself, and he therefore thought that al- 
though by no means rich, he might venture to hazard the undertaking, espe- 
cially as be should always have the power to regulae the personal expenses of 
the two ladies according to his own will and pleasure; and in the next, his 
young niece Clara was, next to himself, the thing he liked best in the world, and 
therefore the having her always near him appeared worth all the ducats he pro- 
posed to expend upon her, 

The Lord Pentegrot’s arrival at the palace prepared for him at one of the 
noblest points of the grand canal, was aliogetaer in very good style. No man 
loved pomp and magnificence better than the Lord Pentegrot, and he was happy 
in a vocation which enabled him to iudulge in this, chiefly at the expense either 
of the nation who sent, or the nation who received him. 

Venice was at that time in all her glory, and the capacivus lungs of the Lord 
Pentegrot seemed to expand themselves with more than usual vigor as he 
walked, followed by his sister and bis niece, through the eight superb state- 
rooms which the gorgeous republic had ordered to be prepared for him. He was 
a proud man before he reached his palace at Venice, but be was a prouder ove 
will afterwards ; and he would have considered it as a crime, partaking of the 
nature of swicide, had he permitted any motives of economy to interfere with 
the display of the magniticence with which he felt himself identified. And so 
the fetes given by the Lord Pentegrot and his beautiful sister, were among 
the most splendid in Venice ; and there was no mansion for the entree to which 
more intrigues were set on foot, by those who did not command the entree by 
right. 

Lord ore 4s was proud of his sister, and we!l he might, for not the no- 
blest lady in Venice had more beauty to display, or better knew how to set that 
beauty off to advantage. It is trae—alas! it was too true fur Mrs. de Courte- 
nay’s peace of mind—that many ladies were more gorgeously attired ; but as 
yet she had managed admirably well, by means of displaying in succession the 
half-dozen rich and stately dresses with which her brother had presented her, as 
a suitable outfit upon leaving England. 

These were all admirably well chosen, for the beautiful woman had chosen 
them herself, and no one knew better than Mrs. de Courtenay what would best 
suit the exquisite contour of her majestic form. But by degrees the gnawing 
misery arose, of perceiving that whereas her six robes appeared again and again, 
those of other ladies were as various as their humors, and outdid the rainbow In 
variety of tint, and the bijouterte of Neptune’s most sacred cave in splendor of 
decoration. It was in vain that she expended every sequin she could extract 
from her brother in sundry subsidiary little ornaments and trimmings; the solid 
sub stratum of brocaded silk remained the same, till her fair cheeks blushed as 
she looked upun it. She hinted to the ambassador the melancholy truth; but 
with all the politeness of a practised courtier, he assured her that she was quite 
mistaken in supposing that her oppearance was in any degree inferior to 
that of the ladies, her friends; for that he had the satisfaction of assuring 
her that there was not one among thein all who was so universally admired 
as herself. 

* Besides,” he added, whispering contidentially in her ear, “ if it were other- 
wise, I have not the power of doing anything more in the way of dress for you 
at present. The rich silks [bought fur you and for Clara in the city of Lon- 
don, made no inconsiderable inroad into my very moderate stock of ready mv- 
ney ; and that last entertainment [ gave to the Doge, bas almost made a bank- 
rupt of me.” , 

Another word would have been dangerous. Mrs. de Courtenay knew this, and 
uttered none. But inthis speeoh “f her brother’s there was one phrase that 
awakened a per‘ectly new idea in her mind—** The rich silks 1 bough: for you 
and for Clara.” True, most true; he had bought rich silks for Clara, and 
these remained stil? in the safely-packed-rolls iu which they had beea sent home 
by the merchant. For to say truth, Mrs. de Courtenay was by no means impa- 
sient that her daughter should appear in silks and satins. As yet she had never 
been permitted to appear in public at all, and the delicate slight fabric of the 
Indian jooms, as white as her own beautiful skia, formed the robes in which she 
was presented to such intimate acquaintance as occasionally visited at the em- 
bassy in private. 

‘Why should those silks lie idle?” was the mental exclamation of Mrs. 
de Courtenay, as her brother walked off to his audience chamber. “ What 
folly! Nay, ten times worse than folly—what extravagance! They may all 
be injured, moth-worn,%uined before the child is strong enough to stand under 
the weight of a brocaded gown.” 

To put in practice the project which grew out of these meditations required 
no consultation with any one. Clara knew no more of the silks in her mother’s 
cabinets than of the cups in the butler’s pautry, and therefore there was no 
need to trouble her. And as to Lord Pentegrot, though certainly he bad him. 
self chosen the delicate colors which he intended forthe use of his beautiful 
niece, it was not very likeiy-that he would remember much about it; and even 
if he did, the delicate atteution to his conveaience whici she evinced in having 
recourse lo this expedient, instead of again applying to him in the pressing ne- 
cessity occasioned by the approaching carnival, must obtain not only his forgive- 
ness, but his thanks. And the carnival came and found Mrs. de Courtenay ready 
te take her place at every fete, not only amongst the most lovely, but among 
the most elegantly dressed of the Venetian dames. It is true that the colors 
and devices of her beautiful brocades were very youthfully gay and delicate ; for 
Lord Pentegrot, who had chosen them, had an excellent taste, and knew wel! 
what would become the ex4uisite fairness of Clara. But this mattered not. The 
mother was very nearly as tar as the daughter, and as the silks were of the 
richest, she felt in no way disposed to tind faalt withthem. 

Meanwhile the young Clara, who had been hitherto considered a3 a mere 
child, was improving io loveliness with every passing day. Lord Pentegrot 
having long ago decided in his own mind that she was probably the very pret- 
tiest girl that ever was born, and that when she was presented to the world, 
sbe would infallibly be sought in marriage by many distinguished personages, 
gave himself no tronble as to the fitting time for such presentation, feeling very 
perfect confidence in the knowledge of his sister upon such subjects, and cer- 
tain that when the proper season arrived, the proper steps would be taken. 
Perheps he did his beautiful sister but justice in attributing this knowledge to 
her; but he blundered when he supposed that knowing what is right, is equiva- 
lent to doing it, As Mie. de Courtenay looked at the perfect form and beam- 
ag face of her lovely daughter, she became fully aware that the moment she 
appeared, che herself would cease to be accounted the most beautiful woman in 

enice. 

This consideration rendered the idea of introducing Clara extremely pain- 
ful, and the lady determined to put it off as long as possible. The little af- 
fair of the silk dresses, too, reudered this postponement highly desirable ; and 
pen ey when the Lord Pentegrot ventured to say, a day or two before the 
carniva 
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rtenay answered very deci- 


% No, my lord, I certainly think not. She can hardly be considered as fully 


gtown yet, having but just passed her sixteenth birth day.” 

“ Her height appears to me exactly what it ought to be,” replied the ambas- 
sador ; ‘‘ however, of course you must know best. I should wish, nevertheless, 
if you please, that the dear child should be permitted to see the grand pro- 
cession from the Duoge’s palace to St. Marks. She need not be seen herself, 
you know ; she shell not be in a state gondola, but merely be permitted to oc- 
cupy, with her good Alice, a common gondola, with curtains drawn.” 

ow Mrs. de Courtenay knew perfectly well that wher his excellency conde- 
‘scended to say, “If you please,” it was a signal that she had better make no 
further difficulties in complying with any wish he might bave expressed, and 
she accordingly replied, 

“Oh! certainly, my lord! There can be no objection to that.” 

Clara and good Alice, too, were almost wild with joy, when informed thet 
they were to be indulged with the use of a gondola, on the grand canal, on the 
day of the great procession. 

In describing a fete at Venice, nobody ever says, ‘‘ the weather was beauti- 
ful.” The weather is always beautiful, and though the festive season arrives 
at a period of the year wnen more northern skies are dim, and tramontane winds 
blow cold, yet there the gliding gondola cuts the wave with the same gentle 
security in winter as in summer, for the usual features of winter are almost as 
little known to the denizens of that magic city, as the features of spring. So 
we must not say, by way of decorating the description of Clara’s first introduc- 
tion to a carnival fete, that the weather was beautiful. Of course, it was beau- 
dap and every thing else was beautiful too, and berself more beautiful then all 
the rest. 

And was it possible that Clara and her indulgent attendant should find them- 
selves in the midst of such a blaze of gallant braveries, and yet never so far trans- 
gress the commands of Mrs. de Courtenay, as to be at some short moments 
visible themselves? It was not possible; but the apparition of good Mrs. 
Alice’s quiet little round face, was attended with no disagreeable result what- 
ever, and she grew bolder and bolder, and the sable curtains were drawn back 
farther and farther; but it was Mrs. Alice’s hand that did it, and so Clara 
thought there could be no harm in looking out. 

_ And what is that brilliant thing that fluats upon the wave with such surpass- 
ing splendor, and yet seems froin its position to be but among the lookers on, 
making no part of the grand processiun to St. Marks? 

“See, Alice!—see! It is covered with silver crescents, and with crimson 
flags! Oh, me! how beautiful!” 

‘‘Aod what a pair of staring eyes are there!” said Alice, hastily closing the 
dark curtains. 

Clara, athwart the licensed aperture of the little window-blind, looked out 
again, and then she too saw the tremendous eyes that seemed to shine as if a 
living fire were within them; and thoughs the eves could see her no longer, 
they were fixed upon her gondola, and with an eagerness and curiosity that al- 
inost frightened her, especially when she perceived that they shone from be- 
neath the 11ch turban of an infidel. I[t was one of those rare and brief intervals 
of peace between the Porte and Venice, which permitted the approach of a 
Turkish ambassador to the foorstoo!l of the Ocean Queen; and the eyes that 
had so intently gazed upon Clara, were, iv fact, no other than those of that il- 
ustrious functionary himself. In the next moment, the ears buth of the young 
lady and ber attendant were aware of some half-whispered words at the prow of 
their boat, aud Alice, peeping out, perceived that a small, unornamented gondola 
—wunornamented save by a silver crescent at the prowhad drove close to 
them, and that a man on beard her was conversing with one of their own boat- 
men. 

‘Let us go home, Alice, now. There is no pleasure in being shut up thus, 
and seeing nothing,’’ said Clara. 

* Weil, then, my treasure, we will go home,” replied Alice, who began to 
think that they had both seen, and been seen, enough. 

Hafiz Pacha, the ambassador from the Porte to Venice, had indeed seen 
Ciara de Courtenay, and was quite ready to swear by Mahommed that he had 
— seen, even in his dreams, any thing one thousandth part so beautiful be- 
ore. 

Having by prompt measures ascertained the name and station of the young 
beauty, which he would have been better pleased te have found more obscure, 
he tou withdrew hunself from the gorgeous spectacle upon the grand caval, and 
was speedily seated amoug cushions, and inhaliog the vapour of roses, as he 
meditated on the best mode of seeing her agaic. 

It is not the custom among Turks to make love by long preliminary agreea- 
bility, but Hafiz Pacha was conscious that he possessed many advantages over 
Turks in general, and he felt the movement of a new ambition within him, 
ieading him to think that it would be exceedingly agreeable to imitate in this 
instance the menners of the young nobles (young and old, too, perhaps), whom 
he saw fluttering round the beauties of the court, aud whom he had sometimes 
thought were wastiog their time very ridiculously. 

But just at preseut be thought differently. He was excessively, and, all 
things considered, justly proud of having learnt to express himself intelligibly 
in French, aod he suddenly thought that he should like nothing better than 
making Mademoiselle de Courtenay think him the most agreeable man in 
Venice. And Hafiz Pacha really was very .greeable, tor a Turk, and bad be- 
come quite intimate and familiar with several gay gentlemen of the society of 
Venice. 

There was one young man, the son of the French ambassador, who took par- 
ticular pleasure in bis company; aud it was vot possible fora Turk and a chris- 
tian to be better friends. To this young Frenchman Hafiz Pacha addressed 
himself, as soon as the religious ceremonies of the day were over, and, relating 
nis adventure, asked him how it happened tnat so accomplished a beauty, and 
one too of such distinguished rank, had never made tier appearance at court. 

‘*T will bet fifty louis-d’ors to a seus,” replied the young man, * that it Is be- 
cause her handsume mother is jealous of her.” 

‘*How?” exclaimed the sensiole mussulman, * an old lady jealous of her own 
daughter?” 

* Take care you do not let the old lady in question hear you, my beloved 
Pacha, or you will stand an exceedingly poor chance of ever getting another 
sight of the young one. However, if you wili be discreet, I will do my best, 
both for your sake and my own, to hasten the rising of this beauteous star above 
the horizon of childhood.” 

This was uttered with all the graceful vivacity of a young Frenchman of high 
condition, confideut in his own influence of ail kinds. For the Duc de Fre- 
donaielle, the father of the Pacha’s young friend, was a powerful nobleman, 
with sufficient influence at home to make him important abroad ; and in Lord 
Pentegrot’s opinion especially, the young man appeared deserving of ail de- 
ference and attention, from being the son ef a nobleman to whom he had just 
lost five hundred crowns without the power of paying one, and upon whose bon- 
hommie he depended, for such patience in settling the account, as might save 
him from exposure in the supercilious eyes of the rch Venetians. 

When the young de Fredonaielle appeared before him therefore, with a re- 
spectful but animated request, that he might be the first person permitted to 
dance with the young beauty, his excellency’s niece, whose appearance at the 
balls of the festive season just commencing was ardently hoped for by ali the 
court, Lord Pentegrot listened with a gracious ear, not only pleased at an op- 
portunity of obliging the son and heir of his right good friend and brother diplo- 
mat, but with a slight touch of hope that his young niece, whom in the midst 
of all his embarrassments he really loved exceedirgly, might, by possibility, 
become some day Duchesse de Fredonaielle. In short, the exceilent Ambas- 
sador of Eagland at length took the affair into his own hands, and without a 
word of explanation as to his motives, informed his sister that ** if she pleased,” 
it was his wish that Clara should be immediately presented at court, and sub- 
sequently make her appearance at all the festivities of the carnival. 

It bots not to dilate on the feelings of Mrs. de Courtenay at receiving this 
intimation; suffice it to say, that she too had her own little embarrassments, 
and that the possibility her brother might take it into his head, that if she were 
disobliging, she might as well be in Eogland as in Venice, which of all things 
would gave been the most inconvenient to her, was sufficient to overcome a!! 
her dislike to the proceeding, and her consent was signified with the best grace 
imaginable, accompanied, however, with a petition that she might be permitted 
to dress her fair daughter with the elegant simplicity suitable to her tender 
years, declaring that the effect of fer juvenile beauty would be destroyed 
were she to be loaded with the heavy splendour which was the fashion of the 
day. 

On this point the Lord Pentegrot gave the accomplished lady carte blanche’ 
being perfectly aware that her taste in all matters connected with the tuilet was 
unimpeachable. And thus, to her equal surprise and delight, the young Clara 
was informed that she was to accompany her mother aud uacle to the splendid 
fe:e about to be given at the Doge's palace. 

Little did the happy Clara, or her faithful Alice either, suspect that this sud- 
den influx of happiness was owing to the prodigiously bright eyes that had 
flashed upon her from ondera turban. (Red caps, with blue tessels, had not as 
yet displaced the graceful head gear of the mussulman ) 

The young de Fredouatelle explained to his friend the Turk, that the on! 
way in his power to obtain the release of Mademoiselle de Courtenay froin t 
nursery, was by asking her to dance, and therefore his excellency must not take 
it amiss, that in the first instance he was hunself to profit by his successful ne- 
gotiation ; but at the same time he hinted to his turbaned friend, that oy far the 
surest way of obtainiug permission to 
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sentative of the Porte to devote -himeelf entirely tc Madame de Courtena 
while her daughter was engaged in dancing. - ” 

It may be doubted whether such an arrangement would have been altogether 
satisfactory, in any other instance, to a geatieman so violently in love as Hafiz 
Pacha ; but he was perfectly aware of the fact that Turkish ambassadors never 
do dance ; so he pressed the hand of his young friend in European fashion 
and bent his head in his own, in token of his being well contented with all be 
had done. 

The evening of the fete arrived. The matchless palace of the Doge blazed 
with light, which not even the sombre magnificence of Tintoret could conquer. 
Room after room was traversed by the astonished Clara, with an ecstasy that 
almost made her fancy she was treading on air, and adeancing towards the 
gates of Paradise through vestibules and ante-rooms worthy of leading to it. 
At length the hall of halls was reached More experienced eyes than those 
of Clara can hardly look round that almost awfully majestic chamber, even 
now, and not quail in some sort before the boldness of human genius, that Jared 
to inclose and adorn so vast an area, and then call it aroom. No wonder, then, 
that the lovely novice lost all self possession, as she beheld it blazing with un- 
numbered tapers, which the sparkling jewels of the brilliant, but pigmy-looking 
ou that spread over the floor, reflected in undulating waves of many-colored 
light. 

This sort of ardent admiration of any object, or objects, that the eye heholds 
is rarely graceful or becoming in the old, but suits well with the newness of 
young hfe, and while Clara was rapt in delight as she gazed upon the glittering 
mass, each individual of it who was fortunate enough to get a sight of her, 
gazed upon her with repture in return. Asto the Turk, who from the elevated 
estrade occupied by the diplomatic corps, was evabled to watch ler as she was 
led to the immediate presence of the sovereign, he almost began to suspect 
that a miracle had been wrought in his favor, and that it was an immortal bouris 
and nothing less, that bloomed before his eyes. 

At that moment he would have given a good deal to have made it the custom 
for Turkish ambassadors to dance; but the thing was impossible, so he wisely 
determined to abide by the counsel of his young friend, and devote himself alto- 
gether to winning the good graces of the young girl’s mother. 

That much-admired lady had never been in better humor to receive homage, 
both from Turk and Christian, than at that moment. It had been in fear and 
trembling that she had given orders for the perpetration of Clara’s simple toilet. 
She saw plainly enough that something was going wrong in the financial de- 
partment of the Lurd Pentegrot, and would no more have ventured to coufess 
what had been done with the silks and satins he had provided for his tiece, than 
to have asked the Doge to lend her his cap. But woman’s wit and woman’s 
taste helped her effectually out of the dilemma. 

It happily struck her that if Clara could not be made to look like a woman of 
fashion, i: was by ne means impossible to make her look like an angel of light 
instead ; and instead of commuting the folly of vainly attempting to render her 
appearance brilliant, she devoted herself to the more hopeful task of making it 
almost pastoral in its simplicity. It is very certain that a beautiful young girl 
looks beautiful in anything ; and past numbering are the mistakes which people 
make in faacying that the form and color of the garments they wear, have e 
power of communicating beauty; and many a deep-drawn sigh has doubtless 
followed the discovery of the blunder, But, nevertheless, it wil] sometimes 
happen that a pretty caprice, a graceful whim, a piquant singularity, will arouse 
the attention of the spectator, and make him feel with increased sensibility, the 
loveliness that is before him. So was it in the case of Ciara. 

Ap audible murmur of admiration ran round the circle that surrounded 
the Doge, as she appeared to offer her pretty homage, and many favorable 
thoughts concerning suow-white muslin, stole ito bosoms bucklered in stiff 
brocade. 

This success was fortunate, in more ways than one, in its power of soothing 
the feelings of Mrs. de Courtenay ; for not only did it remove all fear of an in- 
guiry after the silks and satins, but it tempted her to hope that the unmistake- 
able admiration excited by the appearance of Clara, arose more from the well- 
fancied peculiarity of her dress, than from any alarmirg superiority in her 
beauty. And Mrs. de Courtenay was quite right. Her daughter was really noi 
at all handsomer than herself; but she was younger. This tiresome reflection, 
however, did not happen to occur to her, and Mrs. de Courtenay continued in 
a state of great enjoyment; for not only did tne Turk remain seated at her 
side with an air of devotion that seemed nearly approaching adoration, but 
very many other noble individuals appeared to be newly awakened to the power 
of her charms, and of all the ladies of that splendid circle she evidently reigned 
supreme. 

But alas! the happiness of mortals is doomed to be ever transitory ! Scarcely 
had Mrs de Courtenay felt in its full extent the dear delight of being first, 
than a sudden cloud seemed to pass over her greatness, threatening it with @ 
chilling eclipse ! 

In the days that have been, as in the days that are, the women of all the na- 
tious of the earth have been justly sensible of the surpassing beauty of the 
product of the Cashmere looms. Nay, not the women only, but even the manly 
eyes of many a gallant knight and gentleman, have rested with admiration on 
the graceful litheness of a Cashmere shawl. What man that loves or even 
admires a woman, but has pleasure in throwing the soft clinging folds of the 
matchless fabric around her? Light as air, yet warm as the tender down that 
envelopes the swan ; radiant in coloring, yet by some strange mystery of art, 
defying safely ali danger of coarse and gau‘ly effect; seeming to shelter the 
form it covers from every eve, yet betraying its contour with a grace that no 
transparent gauze could ever equal ; can we wonder that, with ali these claims 
upon the affection of the female heart, it reigns unrivalled there, above all the 
other textures of the earth? 

[t chanced that, on the night of Clara’s presenta'ion,a certain Marchesa Alba- 
doro, whose immense wealth gave her a very disagreeable sort of pre-em'nence 
in the eyes of Mrs. de Courtenay, appeared in the circle with such a Cashmere 
shawl twisted round her, as bad never been seen at Venice, save once upon the 
person of Hafiz Pacha himself, upon occasion of some peculiariy splendid state 
solemnity. Hitherto Mrs. de Courtenay had been consoled under all her suffer- 
ings from Madame Albadoro’s diamonds, by the secret consc:ousness that, let 
her be as splendid as she would, she could never be as perfectly well-dressed 
as herse!f, because she could never learn that peculiar art, of adapting the 
dress to the person, which none but a very pretty and very coquettish wo- 
man ever does learn to perfection. But now even this source of consolation 
forsook her. 

The form of Madame Albadoro was tall, but though well-formed, it approach- 
ed, fant soit peu, to the meager; a defect of which Mrs. Courtenay was the 
inere sensible from the beautiful contour of ber own exquisitely moulded form. 
But now the thing was altogether changed. The flowing drapery of the ample 
shawl, every fold kept happily in place by the just sufficient weight of the gold- 
embroidered border, meandered over the marchesa’s graceful length cf limb in 
a manner that suggested the idea of an antique statue; while Mrs. de Courte- 
nay herself was unhappily wearing a scarf, endured for the sake of its costly 
richness, but which, by the force of contrast, now assumed the appearance of 
awkward stiffness 

Gracious Heaven !—If Madame Albadoro could assume such grace from be- 
ing draped in a web of Cashmere, how would her own form look if .t were so 
adorned! For a moment, however, she felt a short relief from a movement of 
womanly suspicion. That shawl could have reached the hands of the A!badoro 
ouly from those of the mussulman ambassador—an infidel! The whole society 
would become aware of it—they ought to know it, and they should know it, if 
the gift of speech was left her but for an hour loager. 

By a very natural movement she turned, a8 these thoughts occurred to her, 
towards his Asiatic excellency, who still assiduously kept his place beside her, 
and perceived, greatly to her surprise, that he nuw wore, though she had 
strangely overlooked it, the very identical shaw! which, on a previous occa- 
sion, bad occasioned so great a sensation. She perceived also, that beautiful 
as was the shaw! worn by Madame Albadoro, that of the Turk was incomparé- 
bly more beautiful still, for it was not only bordered with e.wbroidery of gold, 
but a shower of golden stars appeared to have fallen over it, giving to its yield- 
ing softuess a perfection of elegance that was truly admirable. 

So very earnest was the gaze which she fixed, almost involuntarily, upoo thie 
part of his excellency’s paraphernalia, that although not particularly remarkable 
fur the quickness of bis perceptions, he observed it, and smiled. 

His excelleucy, indeed, was perfectly couscious that the exquisite web which, 
gracefully traversing his ample person, and thrown over bis right shoulder, eb- 
circled his loins again, and again, and again, in its soft embrace, was by far tho 
most superb specimen of the precious fabric that had ever been permitted te 
visit Vevice ; for among all the inhabitants of earth, the sultan only posses 
oue more perfect still. 

Hafiz Pacha made a movement with his hand, which brought still more con- 
spicuously to view the three yards and a half breadth of the marvellous texture, 
which seemed to have its rosy-tinctured wev prevented from finding 11s htung 
place upon the lap of Iris, only by the weight cf some dainty devices which 
some fanciful fairy had traced upon it in gold. 

Mrs. de Courtenay looked from the knee of his excellency, over which the 
embroidered wonder hung, to his face. Perhaps she expected to read there 
some trace of the fervid feelings which the sun of the East 1s supposed to im- 
press with peculiar power upon his favorite children. Perhaps she thought that 
neither saint, savage, or sage, to say nothing of a Turk, could sit so long beside 
her without being a little in love! ; el 

Mrs. de Courtenay was a lady enjoying the advantages of a more untarciehe 
name than the generality of Venetian beauties could boast of; but at that really 
awful moment she felt, poor lady ! that even an untarnished reputation might 
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have a price. She looked ia the Turk’s fac hes she found not iy at all 
likely to bring her nearer to the Cashmere shawl, or farther from her own es- 
teem ; and from some cause or other, she sighed deeply. 

Just at this momen’, ber young daughter, who had been engaged in that dis. 
tant part of the vast apartment appropriated to dancing, approached the raised 
dais, ou which the most diaunguiehed persons of the court were seared, aad 
blushing like the newly opened blossom of an early rose, sought the shelter of 
her mother's side. 

At that instant Mrs. de Courtenay was startled by a sound from the lips of 
her Asiatic neighbor, which caused her suddenly to turn towards him, and from 
that very disagreeable epoch her existetce, she became aware that there 
might be some, though by no means the most civilized part of mankiud, who 
dunbied her being the most beautitul ledy in Venice. 

The Venetian morning began then, as it does now, at about three o'clock, 
P.M., and it wes soon atter this bour on the following day, that Mra de 
Cvurtevay received intimation from my Lord Peutegrot’s groom of the cham- 
bers, that a member of the Ottoman embassy requested that she would permit 
hisepproach A strange V.sionary sort of apparition of the wondrous shawl 
fitted across her mind, and It was with something like a suppressed sigh that 
she gave orders to edmit him. 

Tne gentleman who csually attencec the Turkish ambassador on all his vi- 
cits, was tLen shown in, and when the attendauts had withdrawn, he respect- 
tully informed the lady that the noble Mussulman to whose suite he had the 
honor of being attached, requested permission to wait upon ber. 

Now Mrs. de Courtensy knew perfectly weil that it was almost as much out 
of the common way for a Turkish ambassador to make moining visits to la 
dies, a8 to dance—and again the vision of the zadiaut shaw! flashed across her ; 
butit came oot accompanied now with any agitating hopes of Turkish love, or 
tremblivg fears for English discretion. In short, she knew not what to make 
of the unwonted request ; but she granted it. 

I: was not, however, till ebout the same hour on the following day, that a 
perfectly uooruamented pondola stopped before the palace stairs of the British 
embussy, from whence two persous, enveloped in large cloaks, descended 
Madame de Courienay bad caught a glunpse of them from behind the curtain 
of a window that looked ou: upon the grand caval, but she shook her head, con- 
vinced that these were not the visitors she expected. 

Nevertheless, as speedily as solemn steps could be expected to traverse so- 
lemon corridors, the duor of the apartuient in which she sat was thrown open, 
and Hafiz Pacha announced. The individual who followed him, and who ap- 
peared not to be of the rank of those who attended his excellency into compa- 
uy, having deposited a packet, which be bore carefully in his arms, upon a mat- 
ble table which ornamented the centre of the room, retired, having, ,hbowever, 
first received an audible command from his turbaned master, * to wait.” 

The coor of the apartment was then closed after hun, and the ambassador 
of the sultan was left fete-a-tete with the sister of the ambassador of England. 
The door was closed upun them, and I will not presume to open tt. 

The interview was a long one; but what passed 1 the course of it, has ne- 
ver, to the best of my knowledge and belief, been nade known to any. All 
that I can further record of it 1s, that whea at length the conversation between 
ihe lady and gentleman was over, the dour was opened by the latter, and the 
persou in attendance on him, recalled. The pacha then took the parcel which 
had been deposited on the table, into his own hands, and placing himself be- 
tween the lady aod the attendant Mussulman, pronounced ia French— 

“Ts it for you, madam, or for tim?” 

A much stronger emotion than usually disturbed the serenity of the English 
beauty’s countenance, passed over it as she listened to the demand; bat after 
a short delay, she replied by silently stretching out her arms to receive the 
packet which bis Ottoman excelleucy continued to hold in his. 

The very instant this action was wade, the pacha stepped forward, with a 
movement very unusually rapid for one of his nation and rank, ard gently laid 
his burden in the arms of the lady. Sse seceived it without uttering a word, 
and turned away her head from him as she did so; but ere he quitred her, he 
vaid distinctly in her ear— 

“To be publicly reclaimed, if faith be oot rigidly kept.” 

The lady trembled—bat still she answered not, and in the next moment she 
was alone. 
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The opening fete of the carnival given by the Doge was followed by a multi- 
tude of others, all extremely splendid, and gaining perhaps In galety what they 
Jost in maznificence, from inevitable inferiority of the locale: not indeed that 
the saloons of Venice are not among the noblest in the world; but there is no 
second palace like that of the Doge upon eartb. 

There was, however, at the carnival balls of that year, one marked inferior- 
ity in all that succeeded the one which has been described at the Doge's pa- 
lace ; for at no subsequent one did the yuung and lovely Clara de Courtenay 
appear. Innumerable inquiries were made concerning this disappointing eclipse, 
‘but all the information which the leau monde of Venice could obtain from her 
mother was, that she had ever-fatigued herself on the night of the Doge's bail, 
and hed never been weil since. 

And was Clara really iit Had the first opening of her beautiful eyes upon 
the light of a thousand tapers so overpowered her young spirits, as to render a 
retreat into the nursery avsolutely unavoidable? Her mother said sv. Mrs. de 
Courtenay informed every body who inquired for her daughter, that it was 
quite by ber own chaice, and sot by any orcinance of the physician, that she 
remained at home, while all the rest of the world were dancing , and that she 
hoped, by indulging ber in this wish for retirement, the sort of nervous malady 
from which she appeared to be suffering would be relieved. When inquiries 
after the health of an invalid young lady are addressed by an anxwos public to 
her mother, the answers they receive must, of course, pass unchallenged ; su 
all the Venice world declared that the pretiy young creature who had enchant- 
ed all eyes at the first carnival bali, bad been so startled and agitated by the no- 
vel scene, that a fever on the nerves bad seized her, which must, at least for 
that year, prevent ber appearmg among them again. The Lord Pentegrot 
was uveasy, really very uneasy about ber. He was told by her moiher, that 
ihe irritebility of poor Clara's nerves was becoming so great as to create the 
most serious fears for ber reason, and that the only mode of treatment which 
appeared to affect ber favorably, was keeping her ip a room with very Inie 
light, and io @ etete of the most perfect stillness. 


“The calamity which threatens us,’ said the good lady, “ie certainly the 
most melancholy in the world. Madness, you know, is generally inherited ; 
and if the thing gets talked of, you may depend upon it that those who would 
like to send your lordsbip Lome, im the hope of succeeding to your diplomatic 
honors bere, would pet fail to seize upon the report, and make the best use 
of it.” 

The Lord Pentegrot looked exceedingly frightened. 

“Nay, dear brother,” resumed the lady, “1 say this but t@ put you on your 
guard. As yet Tam quite sure thet we are safe, | suffer no one but Nina, 
ite youog lialian girl sbe is so fond of, 10 approach her. The sight of poor old 
Alice irritates ber eo fearfully, that J bave been obliged to confess the truth to 
the good creature, and she alone, of ail your lordship’s household, has the 
sightest idea of the melancholy fact. And [ cannot but think, my lord, that 
the sooner Alice is sent heme the better.” 

“She must be sent off immediately,” replied the Lord Pentegrot, knitting 
bisbrows. ‘ Yet siay awhile,” he added, loukirg exceedingly ill at ease— 
“may she not circulate the dangerous report in England?” 

Trust me, there will be ne danger from any such report, at the remote vil- 
‘age where the daughter of Alice lives, to whom, of course, she must be sent, 
wish a small sum of muney, aud the promise of continued wages tll the resalt 
of this unhappy illness is ascertained ” 

The Lord Pentegrot felt all the-wisdom of this measure, and as a special 
messenger to the British government was about to depart immediately, 1 was 
cecided that the good nurse should depert with him; a sudden and violent man- 
rec of dismissing # faithful old servant, but which was rendered, alas! only tuo 
inteiligible to ber, by the assurance that nothing was considered 80 dangerous, 
© the present unhappy state of Clara, as the risk of her seemg her. To which 
assurance another wae added,—namely, that if ber beloved uursling ever re- 
covered her reason, she sbould be recalled, 

Ic this most melancholy state of things, it became rather a com fort to the 
Lord Pentegrot to bear, that the once loved girl from whom he now feared all 
manner of nischef was daily declinmg in health. Nevertheless, both uncle 
acd mother felt that, uader the peculiar circumstances of the case, it would be 
exceedingly injudicious to withdraw themselves from society, aud accordingly 
they withdrew themselves from nothing, continuing to reply to all who con- 
\inued to ingnire about Ciara, that she was pr. fiting, both in health and spirits, 
from being permitted to return to her youthful occupations and amusemenis, 
the tuo sudden and too early dismissal of which had so painfully affected her. 
Perhaps some people thought, and perhaps some people said, that they wonder- 
ed how Mrs de Courtenay, having once enjoyed the gratification of seeing the 
admiration her beautiful young daughter luspired at court, could now appear 
without her so contentediy. But these people were not aware that the beauti- 
lel mother of the beautiful daughter had a little affaire de c@ur upon the fapis, 
in which her tranquillity had received a dreadfu! shock, by perceiving that the 
man she loved and hoped to marry, had gezed upon her daughter as men do 
gaze when they look upon something which they feel to be more captivating 
than anything they had ever seen before. Without this feeling, perhaps, the 
strange catastrophe of my tale might never have occurred. It must be remem- 
bered that not only at the first fete of the carnival, but at all those which fol- 
jowed, the Turkish ambassador, aud the sister of the British minister, had fre- 
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’ b . ‘of cor inuing | 1 £ friendly intercourse whieh had or ae ’ 
betweeu them. Hie O:toman excellency, indeed, did not pay Mrs. de Court @ 
nay pons more ing visits, but they had ofien a good deal of conversation ¢ 
gether. ' 


At length, however, the appearance of Mrs. de Courtenay in public suddenly 
ceased, and it was geuerally understood that the health of her daughter had un- 
expectedly become worse. Then all the world found out, somehow or other, 
that she was at extremity, aud then the Britieh minister himself became iavisi- 
ble, and all the world was informed that she was dead! It was very melan- 
choly, very shocking, very sad, particularly in the midst of the carnival, but 1 
could not be helped. Tne Lurd Pentegrot was speedily obliged to reaypear, in 
order to resume bis diplomatic functions, and even the greatly compase onated 
mother thought « her duty 1o reappear too. And thus, in a very few weeks 
the recollection of Clara aud her muslin t.ock remained but like a dream, for 
every thing went on as if she had never existed. There was indeed one re- 
maikable difference perceptible, when the brief mourning permitted by the re- 
gulations of court ceremony had passed away. Madame Albadoro was no 
longer distinguished among all the ladies of the circle by wearing the most 
magnificent shawl ever seeu on European shoulders ; for Madame de Courtenay 
appeared with one fifty times more magnificent sill. The eyes of ladies are 
nut given them for nothing—nay, they are not given them only for the purpose 
of subjagating their masters. Manv bright glances, when directed to the re- 
splendeut shawl of Mrs. de Courtenay, recognised the wondrous web which 
they bad welinigh worshipped, woen they had seen it adorning the portly person 
of the Turk. 

Had Mrs de Courtenay not been the sister of the British minister—or even 
had her manifold attractions aot been rather particularly displayed, with the ob- 
vious intention of charming une who was not a Turk—tt is impossible to say 
what insinuations might not have got into circulation. But as it was, nothing 
more was said of it than that some commercial treaty might be looked for be- 
tween Englaed and the Pore, in which it was probable that the letter would 
be found to have the advantage. 

But notwithstanding the match'ess shawl, the nob'e gentleman to whom 
Mrs. de Courtenay had given ver heart, and imended to give her head, did nor, 
as it proved, think it advisable to take un. Mor-over, the Lord Peniegrot lost 
thousands and only won hundreds, at the games of chance to which he more 
and more devoted himself; so that altogetuer the affairs of the family did not 
appear to go well; aud some very ebomimabie Jews, who nad been applied tu, 
did not behave as respecifuliy as they ought tu have dove: so that, i short, 1 
became evident, bo'h tu the British minister and his sister, that the sooner they 
were recalled from Venice the better it would be for thein. 

‘Their departure was not, at least to their own hearts, quite so gay a thing 
as their arrival. The spirits of Mrs. de Courtenay, after the disappointment 
in her love affair, had drooped exceedingly ; and even the sight of her shaw}, 
though she looked at it frequently, did not delight ber as 1 once had don» 
Perhaps the vacant place in the darkened gondola which had been occupied by 
the fizuce of Ciara, when they bad been borne across the lagune to take pos- 
session of the splendid palace prepared for them, mizht produce somewhat of 4 
painful effect upen her spirts ; certain it ts that she arrived in London a greatly 
aitered woman, 

A peer of the realm, reduced to poverty, is always an interesting spectacle 
in the eyes of personages in power; and unce again the same wfluence which 
had been used to send the Lord Pentegrot to Venice, now sent bin to Porto- 
gal, end thither too his sister accompanied him. But she was no longer the 
same lovely appendage tu his state as before. Her extraordinary beauty had in 
a great degree departed from her, and so heavy a gloom had, partly from that 
cause, and partly from some others, settled on her spirits, that the escape o! 
her brother trom his gloomy home into al! sorts of undignified dissipation, was 
not greatly to be wondered at. Seventeen years, however, wore away, aud 
yet they both hved on, both sorely changed in appearance, but continuing 
though with great difficulty, to hold the same dignified position in Lisbon whicu 
had frst brought them there. 

At length there occurred a great change in the masage nent of politic: | af 
fairs at home, and the Lord Pentegrot was recalled. Tois event reduced bim to 
a state of poverty which no nobleman of exalted views and dignified character 
could possibly endure ; and so he died. The situation of his sister was certainly 
not much better, but she contrived to live on, though not without difficuliv. She 
had a small pension from the Eaglish government, and on this she maniged to 
exist. As io living in Luudon, poor lady, afver the lamentable change which 
her position had undergone, it was not to be thought of, and she accordingly 
crept away, and deposited herself in the smallest of all imaginable lodgings in 
the village of Hampton, which placed her so near the court as to enable her to 
profit, once or twice a year perhaps, by the pitying residue of court favor which 
permitted her appearance ai the palace on days of reception, Poor, miserab'e. 
conscience stricken Mrs. de Courtenay! Of all the claims to distinction in 
which she had formerly gloried, she retained but one, and that oue was her 
mysteriousiv obtained Cashmere shawl. But the glorious nature of this trea- 
sure, which partakes io some sort of immortality, preserved this solitary relic in 
all its pristine brilliance, and though she well knew that, by selling it, she might 
for a long time save herself from the necessity of the rigid economy she was 
obliged to practise, she would never bring herself to do it, for she never wore 
it without perceiving that she was still an object of atteation, and probably 
of envy. 

It happened one summer, while the court was at Hampton, that an illustrious 
nobleman arrived from France, vpon a political mission of considerable import- 
ance. His arrival was so sudden, and his stay so short, that is was by no means 
possible to prepare a reception for him at the Court of S:. James's; but noth- 
ing which could be done tu make the suburban palace brilliant was omitted, and 
a fete was given to which all porsons in the neighborhood, who had the entree, 
were invited. The ball with which the fete couciuded was a very brilliant one ; 
put of all the beauties assembled there, the young daugater of the French arm- 
bassador extraordinary was the moat admired. 

She was indeed a very lovely creature, and the fair mother by whose side she 
sat was scarcely less so. Upon such an occasion it was quite certain that Mrs. 
de Courtenay and her shaw! would be present, and ‘either one or the other, or 
both, attracted the attention of the Duchesse de Fredonaielle so strongly, that 
she could not tase her eyes away from them. 


‘What isthe name of that very old lady in the magnificent Cashmere 
shaw! 1?" said the Duchesse to a jaty nearher; for the Duckesse de Fredunai- 
elle spoke very good English. “Quce in my life, a great many years ago, | 
remember seeing a shaw! that, if [ mistake not, was very like it. What istne, 
old Indy's name '”’ 

“Poor old sovi! Does she not look like a spectre?’ returned the lady thus 
addressed. ‘ We all say chat she ought tv put ber beautiful shaw! over head 
and all. Her name i Mrs. de Courtenay.”’ 

The Duchesse-de Fredonaielle started violently ; but (he lady she had spoke 
to, having turned her éyes in another direction, did not observe u. Ger atien- 
tion, however, was speedily recalled to the noble stranger at ber side, by sud- 
denly feeling the weight of her person on her shoulder: ihe Duchesse de Fre- 
donaieile had fainted. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a considerable degree of confusion ensuec ; 
but the duke, who was the most affectionate husband in the world, being - 
formed of the accident, himself conveyed her to the apartment allotted Lo them 
in the palace, and had svon the pleasure of witnessing her recovery, which was 
as sudden as her illuess had been. Poor old Mrs. de Courtenay was sitting 10 
her litle closet of a parlor, vn the following morning, when the servant-girl of 
the lodging-house threw open the door and announced a name, which ber pro- 
punciation rendered perfect'y unintelligible ; but the old lady stood up to re 
ceive her guest. It was the Duchesse de Fredonaielle. She approached the 
tottering lady with a rapid step, and throwing her arms around her, caused 
her, with gentle violence, tu resume her seat, and then dropped on her knees 
before her. 

“Who and what are you ?” screamed the astonished woman—“ are you not 
the noble Frenchwomau who fainted last night!” 

Mother,” replied the beautiful duchesse, with a sod, “mother! I am your 
child !”’ 

“And the Turk?” screamed Mrs. de Courtenay, trembling from head to 
fuot. 

“The Turk proved a friendly Christian to me,” returned Madame de Fredo- 
naielle, with a gentle smile. * When [ made him understand that I could not 
love him, he gave me to one whom [ could and did love, though [ had only 
danced with bim once, mother! But he loved me as quickly. He watched 
over my destiny, and converted it to the most happy one that ever befel a wo- 
man. Mother! you have nothing to regret.” 

It 1s to be boped that this assurance soothed the last hours of the wretched 
Mrs. de Courtenay ; but she did not long survive the surprise which the appear- 
ance of her daughter occasioned her. A visit from the duke and from her 
grandchild was proposed to her, but she declined both, and when the forgiving 
duchesse came to repeat her pious visit for the third time, which was on the 
third day after their first meeting, she found that her mother was dead. 

The wretched lady had found time, however, to make, and properly to exe- 
cute, a last will and testament, by which she bequeathed the magnificent Cash- 
mere shawl to her daughter. ew Monthly Magazine for Dec. 








Her Muesty’s Aviary at Winps0zx.—Her Majesty’s aviary and pigeon 
house, a ey ue building, which was erected a few months since, close to 
the dairy in the Home Park, and containing every convenience for the breed- 
ing and rearing of poultry, is now stocked with birds of the mosi rare and 
valuable description, affording much amusement and isterest to the Queen 
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liar to ouly some portions of the highlands in the north of Scoilan ae 
amongst the royal collection. They are fully feathered down the legs to th 
very nails of their feet, and in general appearance somewhat come he 
ptarmigan, orred grouse. ‘The cock bird, which is beautifully marked. isa 
perfect picture, Amongst the other descriptions o: rare birds at the royat 
aviary are two hens and a cock of Sir Joba Sebright’s pheasant-like breed 
several clear white bantams, eight real black Spanish birds, and other fowls 
ol a similarly choice and valuable character. The spacious pigeon-house 
which rises ou: of the centre of the aviary, forms a picturesque object when 
viewed trom the Home Park, contains a vast number oi pigeons of nearly 
every known breed, amongst which may be enumerated pouters, baldheads, 
tumblers, Spanish runts, and carriers. The whole of these birds (not ex- 
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| cepting the carrier pigeons) have beeu trained to become so exceedingly 


tame, that upon her Majesty and the Prin:e visiting the aviary they wil! ho- 
ver round \beir heads, perch upon their arms, and feed out of the hands of 
royalty. London Era 


LONDON POLICE. 
* They stood aloof, the scars remaining.”—CoLenriner. 

AN Irisu Episopr.—* Errah, yersowl! don’t be inakin’ a “ bosthoon” ov 
yerself whiu ye’re to the fore, an’ hould up yer head like a man,” saida 
queer-looking littie woman, as she husiled into the misdemeananis’ box an 
equally fanny looking little man, who seemed to be anything but downcast 
at his situation, “Ow wow ;” ejaculated he, winking ‘slyly at his admori- 
tress, “hould yer whisht, an’ lave it all to me,‘ acushla,’ an’ may be you 
won’tsee how nately ll be puttin’ the ‘comedher’ on the bigwig here. So 
keep up yer spirrits, ‘ asthore,’ for, as Father Tom Maguire ses, ‘ a light heart 
an’ a thin pair ov’ ‘. ; . 

The Clerk: Really this is too had. Officer, where are the parties in this 
case? Whatis yourname, my man ?—“ Is itme name ye’re afther askin,’ 
yer hanner?” responded the little man; “ethin, isn’t it Darby D novan an* 
at yer werschip’s service. (Aside)—At ali eviuts, [I’m thinkin,’ it is just 
now. 

The Clerk: Well, but where is the complainant? Do, pray, let us get on 
With the basiness.—** Here I am, yer hanner!” shouted ashori, broad-sheul- 
dered, and good-humoured looking old fellow, whose style of dress indiea- 
ted that he nad lately “ followed the sea,” asthe phrase is. ‘‘ Here 1 am, yer 
werschip ; an’ my name is Kit Hoolahan, sir.” ‘ 

The Magistrate; Well, Mr. Hoolahan, what have you to say against the 
defendant ?—* Oh, ’ndeed, nothin’ in life, yer werschip,” said Mr. Hoola- 
han; nothin’, barrin’ that he sthruck mean’ a’most bate the sivin senses out 
ov me, 

‘Oh, is that all?” said the magistrate, smiling. “ But how did it come 
about?”—“ Troth, yer hanuer,” replied Mc. Hoolahan, whose language was 
an amusing compound of natiical jargon with the purest Manster—* It’s a 
lung yarn, yer werschip,” continued he, “but divle a lie will I tell ye, sir.” 

‘The Magistrate: Well, don’t tell us too long a story. ’ 

[t's short as a marlin-spike L’ll be,” said the complainant, with a hitch at 
his trousers, “ Well, sir, as I was sayin’, its twinty years agone sence I was 
spliced by Father M‘Shane, in owld Ireland, to Misthress Nelly Hoolahan 
that’s standing a-starn of Misther Donovan there; bat then, yer hanner, { 
was a sthrapping youngster, an’she was a comely smart little colleen, as hand 
some as a sunshiny day, an’ faith a mighty happy couple we war, ontil we- 
had some litile bit of a thrideof a quarrel, an’ thin we had 9 small taste of 
a gat, an’ to it we wint yard-arm an’ yard-arm, an’ she hot me wid the pok- 
er, an’ I whacked the taykettleat her, an’ I b’lieve both ov us’l! bear the marks 
of thatengagement wid us as long as we’re above ground. Well; Sir, seein’ 
that Nelly had desthroyed me paice of mind, I quitted ould Ireland. an’ tuk 
to the say, an’ for eighteen long years have I follied it, an’ divle.a manin all 
Munster can take in a reef of the foretop gallant-s’le in a gale, or splice the 
main brace wid Kit Hoolahan, though I say it, an’—” 

“ But really, Mr. Hoolahan,” interrupted the clerk, “ what has all this to 
do with the assault you complain of ?” j 

_“Errah, aisy yer hanner,”’ returned Mr. Hoolahan; “ well, sir, I bekem 
tired of a vagabone sayfarin’ life; and so, ses I, I'll go seek me own darlin’ 
Nelly ones’t more, an’ wid that I winttoour own native birth-place, an’ that’s 
Skibbereen, county Cork, yer hanner: but there I heered that Nelly had long 
agone hoisted her sky-scrapersan’ sheered off in fullsail for England. Well 
sir, I dida’t give upto despair, for, as Father M‘Shane used to say when he 
was over his siventh tumbler— : 


“* There’s nothin’ half so sweet in life 
As hove’s young dhrame. 

an’ so I kem here, whi as [ was sthreeling along Saffron-hill one day, (hink- 
in’ ov nothin’ at all barrin’ the purty Widdy Brady thai I intended to marr 
in case L should find out [ was a widdy mese!t, whin whoshould I cee behind 
the counther of a soup shop, sarving the custhomers, an’ lookin’ as smilin 
an’ as byewliful as ever (barrin’ bein’ a little the worse for the wear an’ tear, 
yec hanner) but me own long-lost darlin’. ‘Bethe powers, Nelly Hoola- 
han,’ ses [, runnin’ into the shup an’ seszin’ her in me arms, ‘Oh macdher, 
me jewei! an’ have [ foand ye at long las:? Cum home wid yer own Kit 
Hovlahaa,’ ses lt,‘ an’ divte a fight we'll have any more,’ ses I, ‘ an’ ye shall 
have the rua ov me pocketan’ everything I have got in this biessed world,’ 
ses [. ‘ Ah folly, man,’ says she, ‘ ye’re dhraming surely, ye’re mad intirely, 
go your ways sir,’ ses she, ‘ for,’ ses she, ‘ye’re mistaken all out, you're got 
the wrongsow by the ear for onest. Here Darby" ses she, ‘come here an’ 
pertect yer own lawful wife,’ sesshe, an’ wid that out kem Misther Donovan 
ina mighty great rage. ‘Troth, Nelly, ‘;machree,’ ses I,‘ its not mistaken 
[am atall; see here,’ ses I,‘ here’s the mark you med on me nose wid the 
poker an’ haven’t you still got the cut on the forehead I gev you in Skibbe- 
reen wid the ould tay kettle?’ ses I. ‘ Be off out of that wid ye,’ ses Misther 
Donovan, ‘an’ take that,’ ses he, an’ wid that be ups with a bow! of builin’ 
hot soup an’ whacks itin me face, an’ he repeaied the salute all as one asif 
he wur payin’ a ship be'ow wathermark wid boilin’ pitch, an’ thin, he geve 
mea reglar broadside of bot baked potyaties, an’ Nelly stud by screechin’ 
wid the laughier, an’ thin a mob got round the dure, an’ I was hooted at an! 
pelted, an’ thrated like a wild baste ’case | wint to claim me own, an’ that’s 
alll bave to say, yer hanner.” 

“ Well, this is a curious story,” observed the magistrate: “ what do you 
say about it, Mr. Donovan!” 

“Is itme, yer werschip ?” asked that gentleman coolly. “ Troth it’s noth- 
in’ Lhavetosay. It may be thrue what Kit Hoolahan ses, or it may not be 
thrue, bat all [ know is, here’s the stivvicate of my marriage wid Misthress 
Nelly Hoolahan, widdy, twelve years agone.” 

“ Yes, yer banner,” chimed in the lady—“ yes, sir, an’ ye may depind om 
it that vagabone there (pointing to the complainant) is nothin’ in the world 
but an ould decaiver. Isit me marry wid the likes ov him? Faugh!” 

“ Erra then, Nelly, ‘avourneen,’ ye didn’t think so bad ov me when we first 
met at the patthern, aa’ whin we aftherwards knelt befoore Father M'Shane, 
an’ you promised to be faithful] to me an’ mine, an’ sed” —— 

“Q bother man,” interrupted Nelly, “it’s dhraming y’are | tell ye, I niv- 
ver soteyes on ye before. He’s mad, yer werschip, poor sowl, so he is.” 

“ Divle a-mac I am, Nelly jewel,” said Mr. Hoolahan ; “ but,’ added he, 
dolefully, “ I’m afeerd yez’ll make me so.” 

The Magistrate: This appears to be a case of disputea possession—(A 
laugh)—and, therefore, I dun’t think I ought to interfere. 

Mr. Donovan: I assure you, yer hanner, Kit Hoolahan here is quite mis- 
taken. Besides, he can have no claim to my wife even if she be Mrs. Hool- 
ahan, afier desarting her so long. 

“Oh, you are a bit of a lawver, I perceive,” said the Magistrate ; “ buat I 
think there may be some mistake in the case. You mastsettle that point 
amongst yourselves.” 

“ Didn’ I tell ye, Nelly,” exclaimed Mr. Donovan, exultingly, but “ sotto 
voce, “didn’t Isay ?'d botherthe bigwig. Aha! lave me alone for that!” 

“ But,” continued the Magistrate, “I must bind you both over to keep the 
peace; and as the assaultjis not demied, I shall, in addition, fine Mr. Dono. 
van 20s., and, in default of payment, he must be imprisoned for 14 days,” 

“Oh meilla murdher!” groaned Mr. Donovan, “d’ye hear that, N ly? 
“ musha,” I was thinkin’ [had got the day of Masther Kit Hoolahan but 
be me sow) I’m on the wrong side of the bush this time.” a 

Mr. Darby Donovan was locked up; but in the course of the day the 











“ fair, but faithless” Nelly, released him from captivity by paying the fine. 
Sunday Times. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE “SPIRIT.” 


Tu expenditures made upon the paper, and the heavy pecuniary losses sustained by 
the Proprietor within the last two years, coupled with the diminution in the number of 
his subscribers, occasioned by the necessity of erasing from his books those whose em- 
barrnssments had rendered them unable to pay their subscriptions, imperatively oblige 
him to make the following appeal to those staunch friends of the goed cause who yet 
stand by him. In determining to take this course—to which he has been impelled by 
seer necessity—he has resolved frankly to state the case to each individual subscriber 
and ask each to give him his aid in extending the circulation of the paper, by sending him 
a new subscriber. 

His defence or apology for such a step is based on considerations like these :—The 
character of the “ Spirit of the Times ” is entirely sut generis ;—it is a perfect rara avis 
among American newspapers ;—it receives no countenance or aid from parties or sects, 
as it advocates no Political or Religious doctrines ; it is devoied almost exclusively to 
the Turf and its manifold interests, and relies mainly for support upon a comparatively 
limited class of readers. Unless it can secure the support of a majority of that class, 
save it.”” Thus has the Proprietor reasoned with himself, and know. 





* saltpetre won 
ing full well that no publication ever had a list of subscribers embodying more spirit 


and prompt generosity than those he now has, he has been induced to believe that each 
would excuse the liberty were he to make a direct requisition, and ask each mother’s 
son of them to send him anew subscriber. 

Such have been his thoughts, and upon conversing with some of the Fathers of the 
Turf, they have told him to do it—by all means to do it. Andto enable his present sub- 
scribers more readily to accomplish this purpose, he has determined to hold out to new 
enes the following inducements, namely :—Every New Subscriber who will pay one 
year’s subscription in advance, shall be supplied, without additional cost, with any Five 
he may select, of the annexed 

PORTRAITS, SUPERBLY ENGRAVED ON STEEL PLATE, 
From Original Paintings. 
Col. WM. R. JOHNSON, the “ Nepoleon of the Turf.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of * La Sylphide.” 
RIPTON AND CONFIDENCE (Trotters), as in their Match in Harness. 
ALSO, HIGHLY FINISHED PORTRAITS OF 


BOSTON, WAGNER, MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
GREY EAGLE, SHARK, HEDGEFORD, 


JOHN BASCOMBE, and MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, 


It is allowed on all hands, that since the publication of the “ Spirit of the Times ” was 
commenced, in 1831, the price of Blood Steck has advanced beyond all precedent—great 
mumbers of gentlemen throughout the Union have teen encouraged to engage in Breed- 
ing and Training, and it has been the peculiar province and pride of this journal sedu- 
Jously to watch over theirinterests. The punctual dissemination of Sporting Intelli- 
gence has contributed in an infinite degree to “ keep the thing a going "—and unless there 
is some acknowledged authority for the blood and performances of Horses—some accre- 
dited organ of the Sporting World—some medium through which Breeders and Turfmen 
can interchange sentiments—can learn what each other is doing—can hear of what is 
going onthroughout the country—Racing inevitably must go down, and the value of 
Blood Stock be reduced, as was the case within the last half century, to that of ordinary 

hacks and roadsters. 

D> A New VotvumeE of the “ Spirit of the Times "—the Fourteenth—wiil be co m 
ma cnced on the 2d duy of March next, and the Proprietor begs to give notice to those gen- 
tlemen who may be disposed to subscribe for it, that upon forwarding their names, the 
Engravings they may select will be forwarded, and, in the meantime, the paper also, while 
their subscriptions will date from the 2d of March—the date of the New Volume. 

Dec. 30, 1843. 


¢ o . . 
On Dits in Sporting Circles. 

Accident to Torchlight.—The “ Picayune” of the 23d states that this fine 
mere of Twos. J. Wetts, Esq, met with an accident on the day previous. 
*¢ While galloping, sbe bolued and dashed through the railing into the inside of 
the course, injuring her rider and severely cutting herself. We are glad to hear 
that the boy is cot dangerously injured, and hope the filly may come round 
again in time. She was deemed very promising.” Why, my dear “ Pic.” 
Torchlight is now six years old, So long ago as 1841, she beat Humming 
Bird, Celerity, Rapide, and other cracks, while she won two beats from Mise 
Foote, Tom Marshall, and another, in 1:47—1:49, running a dead beat—the 
Jifth—with Miss Foote in 1:50. Before their trial in public Mr. Writs deemed 
Torchlight superior to her stable compavion Ree! ; she subsequently fell lame 
acd hes been so long withdrawn from the Turf as probably to have escaped the 
recollection of our friends of the “Pic.” Mr. Wells paid $2000 for an inte- 
rest of one half in Torchlight and Reel, when they were foals at the feet of 
their dems. 

The Stakes at Camden —A friend in Philadelphia writes us, at the request 
of Me Hextings, of the filling of the Stakes which closed on the 25 hb ult., 


adding, that be bopes to be able to g ve a good bill for the Spring Meeting. 


No. 1. Sweepstakes for 4 yr. olds. sub. $900 each, $200 ft., Two mile heats:— 
1. Jas. Long’s (John Goodwin's) b. f. Patsey Anthony, by lmp. Priam, dam by Virginian. 
2. Jas. K. Van Mater’s b. f. by Imp. Trustee, out of Miss Mattie. , 
3. Samuel Laird’s (Wm. Gibbons’) ch. c. Yamacraw, by Shark, out of Bonnets o’ Blue. 


No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats r 
2. Chas. §. Lloyd’s (Jobn 4. Clayton's) b. c. by Bloody Nathan, dam by Medley, out of 
cp. Invalid. 
3. Jas. K. Van Mater’s b. c. by Langford, out of Miss Mattie. 
4. Alaa“ * b,c. by Langford, out of lip. Diana. 











— 


The Louisiana Association, of New Orleans. Its first meeting was adver- 
tised to commence on Wednesday last, over the superb Louisiana Course, for- 
merly Mr. Garrison's. The Association is composed of thirty gentlemen of 
N. 0., who are responsible for the support acd proper management of = 
course. Mr. Taos. Evsane Leer is the Secretory and Superintendant. He 
writes us to advertise the meetivug, but his letter came too late; the races will 
have come off before our paper reaches the Soutd-west. The programme of 
the meeting is as follows :— 


Sweepstake for colts and fillies, 3 years old Spring of 1843, who are entered 
and have wot proved winners in any previous races—Subscription $200 —For- 


feii $50—T wo mile heats. 

Second Race.—Association Purse of $100—Entrance for this race added— 
free for all ages—mile heats. 

Thursday, Jeo. 4, Purse $100, Two mile beets. Friday, Jan. 5, Purse 
$600, Three mile heate. Saturday, Jan. 6, Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 


Sunday, Jan. 7, Purse $250, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


—_—_— 


In the Pacing match announced to come off on the Louisiana Course at the 
meeting commencing on the 3d instant, we learn tha! Mr. C. J. Draper pays 
$500 forfert on his b. g. Alex. Campbell to Mr. F. G. Chase's gr. g. Grey 
Eagle. 

A New Fish Story —A correspondent writes us to the following effect :— 
> On the 5th of last August I was fishing in the Delaware, near Bridesburg, 

with @ friend of mine, when i lost my lead, {sinker ;} in place of the lead I 
pot or @ shilling with a hole in it, and had net fished ten minutes, when some- 
thing carried away hook, shilling and line, just ebove the shilling ; I then stop- 
ped fishing. A few Gays afterwards I mei a friend of mine in Philadelphia, and 
in the chums conversation, he told me he had been fishing off the Navy Yard 
and had caught  Cat-fsk, with a hook in its mouth, and a shilling bangiog to 
2 piece of line, which he showed me. I heve not the remotest doubt it was 


my shilling.” H. J. S. 





rentered on the Scarborough Secretary's list on or before 10 o'clock on the day 


EU T i¢ 
- ” er ar. 
| Ancedaté'of “Tou Mossusy.”- pular correspondent of ours, who by 
the bye, is an officer in the U. S. Navy, in one of his Georgia Hunting Sio- 
rigs was “ pretty tight” on a friend of his, whom he alluded to as “ the gen- 
tleman with the wide mouth and limber tongue.” T. F. B., Esq., the gentle- 
man referred to, now comes out and “ tells a story on” our friend Joz, to the 
following effect :— 
“When Jog was out here in Georgia last, he killed an old Buck, and while 
examining him he looked in his mouth. ‘Good Lord, Tom,’ said he, ‘ what an 
old fellow he must be—he has worn out all his upper teeth!’ A wag stand- 
ing by remarked that Joe reminded him of a lawyer in Virginia who turned 
farmer, and being at a sale of cattle, when urged to buy some fine oxen, re- 
marked that ‘they were indeed fine looking oxen, but then don't you see they 
have all split hoofs!’ ” 
Our correspondent says that Joe opened his eyes somewhat, at this sally, it 
never having ‘entered his head” that deer have no upper teeth. Moreover, 
adds T. F. B., “this anecdote is true, and if you can bring out Master Joe 
again you are welcome to the benefit of it, and enjoy what you have often 
afforded me—a hearty laugh.” 










oe 


The Cricketer’s Hand Book.—It will be seen by an advertisement in an- 
o:her page, that a well known member of the Toronto (U. C.) Club, is about 
publishing a work under this title. There is no treatise on the subject to be 
readily procured, and the writer has been induced to undertake to prepare this 
solely from the desire to promote the game in its original purity. 





“ Pete Whetstone.”—This facetious correspondent of ours is so busily en- 
gayed in the political contest now going on ir. Arkansas that for some time past 
we have not received a communication from him. His political articles in 
‘The North Arkanses’’ and other papers are unusually rich; they are not 
unfrequently garnished with a paragraph on sporting topics, as for example :— 

My dear Mister Editor —Since i writ you, 1 was down in Jackson County 
to see a race twixt vid Tum Jefferson and Sarpedon, 3 mile heats ; Sarpedon 
won it. The old horse got the first heat, bat he couldn't pack the weight. 
aad was laid out. Oh, but you would have laughed to see how they shouted— 
nigh on to four fifths of them were on Sarpedon, but they didn't bet much— 
most On um would as soon see their coffin as bet against Tunstall ; but they roared 
and went it wit a rush whea Sarpedon won. One great big feller was on a 
stump, and he had a chunk of a pony on Sarpedon, and a quart of bran new 
Baldface in him, and the wav he talked was asin to Moses: ** Come home Sar- 
pedon—come to me Sarpedon—my naked Sarpedon !" 


Augusia (Ga.) Races are advertised by Edmonson and Lovell, to commence 
on the 16th instant. They state that “ Messrs. Shelton, Williamson and Townes, 
Edmonson, Barclay, McAlpine, Rob‘nson, Hampton, Rowe, Evans, and Har 
rison and Smith, will attend with full stables, comprising Regent, Omega, 
Mary Elizabeth, Mirabeau, and many other crack nags. It is expected that Re- 
gent (who lately beat Omega,) and Omega will meet again on the three mile 
day. Good sport and plenty of it is promised to all who may attend. 





The Curling Clubs of Canada appesr to enjoy as much sport at this season 
as did the Cricket Clubs during the spring and autumn. We ficd the annexed 
letter in the last Toronto “ Herald :"’"— 


The annual meeting of the Scarborough Curling Club was held at Mrs. Sis- 
ley’s Tavern, on the Danforth road, on the 14th instant, when the following 
gentlemen were elected office-bearers forthe ensuing year :— 

President—Mr. John Torrance, Senior. 
Vice-President—Mr. James McOwen. 


COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT: 

Rink—1. Messrs. Thomas Brown, Edward Whitefield. 

Rink—2, ** John Crone, John Stobo. 

Rink—3. ‘© William Clarke, jr., John Gibson. 

Skips—The President, Mr. Robert Scott, Mr. James Gibson, Senior. 

The President, Mr. John Torrance, Senior, presented the Club with a very 
handsome Curling Stone, to be played for on the 17th January next, on 
the Scarberough Pond. The members of the Toronto Curling Club are 
hereby respectfully invited to compete for the said prize on that day along with 
the Scarborough Curling Club. The names of intended competitors must be 


of competition, as those who have not their names entered by that hour wil! 
not be allowed to compete for the prize. 
Joun R. Torrance, Treasurer and Secretary. 





A New Jockey Club —It is proposed ia the “ Planters’ Banner,”’ published 
at Fracklin, La., to organize a Jockey Club in the parish of St. Mary. A great 
number of gentlemen interested in blood stock are moving in the matter. 





Molile Races are to commence on the Bascombe Course, on the 16th ir. 
stant. In addition to several stakes the following purse races are to come 


off :— 

Two mile heats, purse $300—Tuesday, Jan. 9. 

Three * " *«  400—Wednesday, 10. 

Four “ ” *  800—Thursday, 11. 

Best three in five 200—Friday, 12. 

On Saturday, the 13th, there will be a * Hurdle Race,” entracce $25, five sub- 
scribers or more to make a Race, free for any Horse rode by amateur riders, to 
whieh will be added $100 by the Club. 

The Bascombe Course is now leased by an association of gentlemen. Ja- 


cop S. Maren is the Secretary. 


Louisville Spring Races over the Oaklaud Course, are already advertised by 
the new Proprietor, Capt. Josera Metcatrs, to commence on the 3d day of 
June next. The Hotel and Stable keepers of Louisville have liberally coatri- 
buted to the sweepstakes. The following is the programme of the meeting :— 
1st Day—First Race—Annua! County Stake—Mile heats—a handsome Si! - 
ver Pitcher, added by the Proprietor. tars 
Second Race—Siable Stake—Mile beats—for al! 3 year old—subscription 
$50 ; half forfet—To name and close the Ist of March, 1844. 

2d Day—Walker Siake—Two mile hests—for colts ard fillies 3 years old— 
—subecription $100; half forfeit—W. H. Walker of the * Eagle House,” 
giving a handsome Silver Pitcher to the winner, value $100—to name and 
close the Ist of March, 1844. 

Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse, $150—Mile heats. . 

3d Day—Hotel Stake—2 mile heats—free for any horse, mare or gelding — 
subscription $100, half forfeit—To aame and close the Ist March, 1844. A 
handsome Silver Plate, of the value of $200, will be given the winner, being 
the contributions of Messrs. Everett, Haske!l, Bibb, and Walker. 

Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse, $300—Two mile beats. 

4th Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $500—Three mile heats. _ 

5th Day—Proprietor’s Purse, $150—Mile heats—best 3 in 5. 

Second RaceSame day—Mule Race—purse $30—Two mile heats—best 
3 in 5. 

6th Day—Jockey Club Purse, $800—Four mile heats. 

The purses will be hung up at the stand, and every thing will be dene to 
accommodate the racing men. The stables, stands, and course will be put in 
complete repair, and the Proprietor pledges himself to give satisfaction. 





Raffle for Pork —Ou New Year's Day, two Hogs, ove weighing 1200 lbs., 
and the other 600 lbs , were raffled for in Philadelpkia—the two highest throws 
of course to take the two prizes. Two gentlemen threw 48 each, and a third 
threw 46. Singularly enough the individual who threw 46 claimed the 2d 
prize, inasmuch as it was a tie between the two who threw 48! But until he 
can make it appear that 46 is a larger number than 48, he will hardly succeed 
in getting the 2d prize. The only trouble is that two persons beat him instead 
of one. It is something like betting on time ; take the case of the dead heat, 
for instance, between Grey Medoc and Altorf. A bet B $100 that Grey Medoc 
did not run a heat under 7:38. He ran it in 7:35, but it was « dead heat be- 
tween him and Altorf. B of course won the money, for though it was techui- 
e:lly ‘no heat,” so far as the result of the race was coucerned, yet B. could 
not lose because two horses happened to make the time under 7:38, instead of 
one. 





Conroy, so celebrated throughout the country for his fine Fishing Tackle, 
has just sailed for New Orleans, where he intends establishing @ branch of hs 
well known establishment in this city. This simple announcement will ensure 











‘SIR WILLIAM 7 sTRWART's EXPEDITION. 
Several south-western editors have ly diacovered a moat suryssing mare's 


nest! At the probable suggestion of a certain ind:vidual who has been too 
smart to allude to the matter in his own columns, they have simultaneously 
proclaimed that some of their Northern contemporaries have been hoaxed by a 
series of “ Sporting Epistles from the Far West,” written by our old corres- 
pondent Tuorre, the author of “Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” and other in- 
imitable sketches, which have appeared from time to time io this paper. The 
editors of the little 7-by-9 country papers to which we allude should be gratified 
that they have been furnished with an idea from any quarter, no matter how 
preposterous soever it may have been. No one cares a rush for the opinion of 
these “ cheap and nasty” concerns, for a single currespondent in New Orleans 
could readily command their suffrages in any scheme, however absurd it might 
be. But one respectable sheet—the “ Plauter’s Banner”—published at Frank- 


lin, La., bas seen fit to distinctly name this jourval as one of the number hoax- 
ed, in the following terms :— 


Tuorpe of the “ Concordia Intelligencer” has been run ning a great 
and it has taken amazingly. Some time after Sir William Stuart left for’ 
the Rocky Mountains he commenced publishing a series of “ Sporting L “4 
ters from the Far West,” which purported to give an account of th. ~4 
ventures of Sir William’s party. Several papers commenceé re- ublish ad- 
—the “ Spirit of the Times” among the rest—no doubt uncer the na a + 
that they were genuine. Thorpe’s stories in each letter, became hemant 
more marvellous, until the Editors who had heen gulled. beean to oul = 
and they at length discovered the hoax, but they continue pub‘ ishin he jer? 
ters, as though they saw through them from the beginning. Mat. ¥ij ta 
his sketches of “ Prairie and Mountain Life,” in the “ Picayune » intte.- 
duces a character whom he calls the “ Concordia Intelligencer M ag 
woful looking object, somewhat brain-stricken, but withal quite amiable’ r 
harmless. Thorpe will mike Mat cut a curious figure in his pestehedhe 

Now if the editor of the ‘* Banner” will refer to past numbers of ~ ‘ Sp 


rut,” he will find that on more than one occasion we invited attention to these 


letters from an imaginary correspondent of THorpz's, as being really worth 
reading for their intrinsic wit and humor, while they at the sane . 
tuted an amusing burlesque upon the description of letters and jouraals which 
night be expected from some of the different individuals comprised ia Sir Wil- 
liam’s party. Moreover, Thorpe’s letters appeared regularly, week after week 
while for more than three months no letters for publication were seeded 
from Mar. C, Figip, Esq, the “ Phazma” of the « P.caynne,” 
scarcely any intelligence of Sir William's party. 

Straws,” an “‘own brother” to “ Phezma,” has been so “ struck up” by: 
the amusing trick of the editors of the * Tropic,” in publishing one of his 
brother's best stories as related tu them in conversation, and by Thorpe’s ca pi- 
tal burlesques, that his Rosinante has fairly run away with him. Listen :— 


THAT * EXPEDITION," 
I can’t keep in no longer, Pic, 
I should have held my tongue, 
And left all my adventures, Pic, 
Unwritten and unsung ; 
But first comes tae “ Concordia” man, 
And then comes out the Tropic, 
A uewspaper * stampede,” and my 
Old nag must join the topic! 


** Concordia” and Brad. and [! 
The world may look aghast, 
The Kurnel of the * bloody tirst,” 
“Straws ” of the bloody last ! 
The terror of the wilderzess, 
All heroes of a feather; 
We three—I say we just agreed 
To make a mess together ! 


Oh, Pic, I won't say all J did, 
Or all ** Concordia” didn’t ; 
You know the Kurnel—that’s enough, 
Another word I nidn't. 
Horrors might be expected, let 
The world sit down and sup ; 
My werry ink is pale in which 
I writes our windin’ up! 


time consti- 


nor indeed 


We'd bin three weeks a starvin’, we 
Were cannibals enough— 

But Phazma was too tender, and 
Sir William was too tough ; 

Wasn’t we hungry? Pic, oh, Pic, 
If you had only seen us! 

One day we had a cold pie, Pic, 
And “*dog eat dog” between us! 


We three! from camp we started, on 
We went—we turned a hill; 

And such a sight !—none never saw— 
And never no one will! 

A werry knowin’ tribe there is, 
The Flatheads—well, it’s true, 

They just turned in and chased ue, and 
Oh, Pic, they caught us, too ! 


Well, Pic, they didn’t kill us—the 
** Concordia  man,—he talks 

Their language like a native, he 
Was raised un tomahawks ! 

He made ’em a Fiat speech and then 
He introduced the Kurne! ; 

Acd then they eyed us with an eye 
As wasn’t so infernal ! 


Trey wouldn't let us go, though, and 
They hadn't heard of me ; 
Ard things was gettin’ sca/py, and 
With * Stews ee pesciataly ; 
Wren the Concordia man proposed 
We should pull off our hats, , 
Have all our heads just squeezed at once, 
Aud “ settle” ’mong the Flats. 


Weil, Pic, we had a ** Feast” right un, 
My head didn’t take long ; 

Tae Kurnel’s though, was stubborn, just 
As usual, right or wrong : 

But finally they shaped us, each 
Two inches stood less tall, 

Acd reg’lar flats we looked like, Pic, 
Concordia man and all! 


But now the horror! Brad. cared not 
For morel obligation ; 
Eveo with al! his brains squeezed up ' 
Into his weneration ! 
He would mislist the ladies, and 
He then would have a fight ; 
And theo he would get killed—and killed 
He got—distressin’ sight ! 


I'\i tell you soon how J got back, 
* Concordia” still remains : 

His “ letters” prove the sing’lar twist 
They’ve given to his brains ; 

Because, whate'er he was, he’s now 
A most weracious yovth ! 

The Flatheads have (a miracle) 
Squeezed out of him the truth! 


Poor Brad., I sees his spirit, Pic, 
Each mornin’, bout eleven, 
Heunting the lunch at the St. Charles, 
Mistakin’ it for Heaven; 
Aud then he wanders ’cross the street, 
With “copy” in his face, 
And, less mistaken, fancies it 
To be the other place ! Straws. 














Mr. Aaron B. Srovt, of Shawneetown, Ill., claims the name of Principé 





him a hearty greeting from those gentlemen who have had the gratification of \ 





using apparatus of his manufacture. , 


for a yearling colt by Ashland [by Medoc out of Lady Jackeon,} out of Kitty 
Stout by Eclipse, her dam by Sir Archy. 


Jan. 6. 
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Jan. 6 
SPORT IN THE WESTERN ISLANDS,.......__ 4 
A friend of ours has lately received a letter from a sporting nephew, who is 
now on a voyage to the remote Southern Ocean, in pursuit of Fur Seal and 
Sea E ephent, a portion of which we are permitted to copy. He writes from 
Piores, (one of the Western Islands ) under date of Aug. 21st. We quote :— 
“ My last voyage wag to Pri.ce Edward's Islands and the Crosettes. Jt was 
unattended with any accident, but was rather tedious, as we were 110 days on 
the passage. These dslands are dreary, desolate, and oninhabited ; they are on 
tbe very verge of vegetation, where Nature withholds her gifts, when decking 
the works of ber haod with foliage; no tree, bush, or shrub grows there; a 
small, knotty, s umped cabbage, called ‘* Desolation Cabbage,” is the only green 
thing which bas withstood the eternal winters of that inhospitable region. No 
human sound greets the ear there, unless it be the well-known accent of a ship- 
wate. The head is confused with the roating of the surf on their iron-bound 
shores, the shrill, plaintive ery of myriads of Penguins (of which there are the 
King Penguin, the Jack-ass Penguin, the Macaroni, and the Rock Hopper, 
each of the above species having separate rookeries, and some of the rookeries 
containing tundreds of thousands in them); also with the wild notes of count. 
less varieties of sea fowl, unknown to us in the States, from the white Pigeon 
with black legs and beak (sometimes called * Captain Covk’s Snow Drop,’’) up 
to the stately Albatross, all of which breed in the Islands here, 47 deg. S. lat 
50 deg. E. long, 

I have been on a level plot of land onthe top of a lofty mountain, laying be- 
tween two mountains still more lofty, whose tops are covered with eternal snow, 
and have seen at least ane thousand albatross sitting on their nests, the male 
birds standing quietly by them) The nests are tnade of mud and coarse sedge, 
d are about the size of a half-bushel, each nest containing an egg; the yolk 
When we go egging, after beaching the boat, 





an 
of two of them fill a quart pot. 
the crew proceed to* Albatross Plain,” as it is called; there, stripping off an 
extra shirt or pair of trousers, as the taste of the individual may suggest, and 
tying op the bottoms of the !egs or sleeves to prevent the eggs falling through, 
we march in open order across the field, beginning at one end and returning, 
robbing the nests as we go along. You put your foot against the breast of the 
Albatross, and shoving her over backwards, pick up the egg, and go to the 
next. After getting our load wereturn to the boat. Some men, greedy or 
more industrious than others, draw their shirts from under their waistbands so as 
to make them bag, which they also fill; not unfrequestly it occurs, in descend- 
ing the steep mountains, that they slip, whea woe betide the unlucky wight who 
is 30 toaded ; before be brings up at the bottom he looks as if a score of men 
had tried who could work with the most expedition upon him, each provided 
with a brush and a pot of yellow ochre. The young albatross are excellent 
eatiag; they remain on land until they are a year old, the old birds feeding 
them until they commence laying again, when their attention is turned to rearing 
another progeny ; the young bird, after standing it our until hunger pinches 
him severely, spreads his ample pinions to the wind and puts to sea—in other 
words, begins to get his own livelihood. An abundance of Penguin's eggs are 
to be had in the season, where the waters abound with fish. 

Wherever an opening runs up through the rocky shore, elephant are to be 
found in great numbers. I have seen in one bay at least five hundred of them: 
they are harmless and inoffensive, and endeavor to get out of one's way. They 
remain on shore three months at atime, e:ther to pup or to shed their coats; 
during their stay they eat nothing ; they then proceed to sea and are not seen 
again above the surface for months, until they come up on shore. They are of 
various lengths, from the young pup of two weeks, three feet in leogth, to the 
trunk elephent, seventeen and eighteen feet in length ; their blubber is stripped 
off by the store party, who live during their stay in a Sealer’s hut, if there is 
one convenient, otherwise in a cave. The boat’s crew drop their anchor abreast 
of where the blubber is, and paying out line, go in through the surf on a heavy 
roller; the blubber is then streng oa the line and hauled out to the boat; when 
she is loeded with it she proceeds to the vessel at anchor in some of the bays, 
where she deposits her freight, and returns for more. The oil ts tried out at 
anchor, the vessel riding out a gale of wind at the time, perhaps, in the open 
ocean ; there is no backing out, no chance of slipping—you must sink or swim, 
and the shores are etrewed with the wrecks of vessels. 

But { must close. I left at M a full and complete journal of the last 
voyage, of the most deep and thrilling icterest ; at one time our boat’s crew, 
myself among the aumber, narrowly escaped a snug place in Davy Jones’ locker, 
having been compelled to put to sea, with a boat-load of blubber, to overtake 
our vessel, which was obliged to make sai! to prevent being dashed to pieces 
by an immense iceberg, al! her crew, except three, being on shore killing seal, 
{t was the greatest hazard [ ever run in my life.” 





or in the boat with me. 





THE “MULE-FOOTED HOG” AGAIN! 
Core BLancue, Louisiana, Dec. 8, 1843. 


Dear P.—‘‘ God made man pure, but he has found out many inventions.” I 
perceive that our frieud, “‘ A.J.D.,”’ still bolds fast his faith in regard to che 
Mule Footed Hog! If such an animal be really in existence, be is a phenome- 
non indeed, and wil! go far to demulish the whole Theory of Organic Remains, 
so ingeniously constructed by Cuvier. In the meantime, however, I will let 
sow know why I shall, in so far as I am myself concerned, remain incredulous 

ir regard tw the New Invention, until [ have occular demonsiretion. 

In the Hog the metacarpus and metatarsus consist of four cylindrical bones. 
The Horse or Ass has but a single bone—the “cannon bone'’—with a pair of 
much shorter and immovable ones attached to its posterior and lateral parts and 
tircnly united to it. The main bone only is articulated to the pastern, and it to 
the coffin bone. Now as soon as the foot of the hog ceases to be cloven, the 
metacarpus apd metatarsus of necessity become altered, and instead of “ four 
cylindrical bones" we can bave but one ;—this immediately requires a change 
(1n order te produce correspondence of structure) in the bones sbove, and so on 
ull the form of every bone in the body shal! be altered ; the structure and at- 
tachment of every muscle must be changed, and the skin and stomach undergo 
a total new organization. It was by a close observation of these sequences 
that Cuvier was enabled to form bis Theory of Organic Remains. By the dis- 
covery of a single bone he could tell the form, size, habits, and desires of the 
acimal to which it had pertained. Thus the Geologist m making these dead 
bores live, becomes, for a time, wrapt, iaspired— 


‘* For as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unseen, he 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothings 
A jJoca! habitation and a name—" 


With these simple materials he, as it were, constructed a boat to traverse that 
dark, aod till then, unnavigable ocean, which divides this from the Old World, 
and returving, as did the first navigator, to our own dear land, described the 
Acimals of strange shapes aod gigantic forms which he had seen, the Fishes of 
ocean or river, and Plants and Flowers, various and beautiful. If Saacspeare 
‘exhausted worlds, and then imagined new,’ Cuvisr certainly exhausted the 
New World and then discovered the Old. He has also shown that the same 
adaptation of the means to the end, desired to be obtained, existed then that now 
exiet—that on the same type that our animals are f rmed were they formed, 
and shown that it must have been the same hand which painted our lily that 
painted theirs, thus proving to @ demorstration that all things not only were 
made, but made by the same One Intelligence—and that “the Lord not only 
18, but has been from the beginning.” 

After all we believe that the whole affair must be not a shallow deception, 
but an Invention of the Enemy, the Arch-Euemy of Mankind, for the purpose 
of demolishing so heaven-born a theory ; and the old gentleman having got 
tired, or rather too well known in hia old disguise of ‘‘a Roaring Lion,” has 
determined to select one which, though less diguified, would be less suepected. 
But he cannot hide the Club Foot—that will peep out. It mast be confessed 
that in choosing the sulphurous lande of the Arkansas as the point d'appui 
@! bie operations, his Satanle Majesty has shown his usual discrimination, and 
we have no doubt but that when the Speaker of the House of that State de- 
scerded from his lofty throne and cut the throat of one of the Representatives 


ee 
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| P.S. 1 add some-doggerel lines to the meseure 0: “ The Great Plenipoteu- 
tlary 1 q 
Thou! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, oc Clootie.”—Burns. 
List! list! Ladies gay! ah! list 10 my ‘ay, 
To show how the Devil is waning each day, 


Ou his pimions to bear—tho’ I will not ‘ell where— 
Each soft-hearted damsel he meets in his way. 


Amidst every temptation which waits round your station, 
If a Dandy is pressing your hand, lady, mind, @ 

’Tis the words of our Puet, and ali of you know it— 

If a Fellow is feeling you’se apt to be kind ! * 


The Devil oft looks and most insolent smirks 

In the dimpled-cheeked Dandy, who knows but to smile, 
Then himself covceals in between nose and chin, 
Where far more seductively whiskers begvile. 


But there’s one way, at least, you will sure know the beast, 
By the Clubfvot he always bides in his boat-heel ; 

Tho’ with soft cotton so, he has stuff ‘d out the toe, 

You'll be devilish ‘cute if you know ‘tis the De’il, 


But the latest of shapes which his Mejesty apes, 

And where he is waiting to give you a claw— 

Is the club-footed Boar, which was reared on the shore— 
On the sulphurous shore of the Arkansas. 


From thence, as head-quarters, he looks o’er our daughters, 
And hopes to beguile all our kind-hearted fair, 

But jos: let him try it—he can’t come it quite, 

If you'd take my advice, and, sweet Ladies, beware. 

So Dame of the East, beware of the Beast— 

Dame of the North, guard thy rosy mouth— 

Dame of the West, bush thy flottering breast— 

And Heaven shield the sensitive Plaut of the South. 

His fame to ali climes wafts the ** Sprite of the Times,” 
So beware of its Editor, bright though he be, 
And Auten J. D., appointed has he, 

As his agent, in Nashville, of Tennessee! 

Then farewel!, Lady Bird, and yet only one word ; 
Just lift from thine eyebrow that lock still higher, 
For from ander us shade, as from ambuseade, 
Doth flash the glasce of its concealed fire. 

And thy poet to maim, when so kind ts his aim, 
Would bardly be fair in one fair as thee, 

Aud really, in sooth—to confess the truth— 

I feel like the Devil was getring in me. 

* * A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.”—Pope. 


SaGITTaRIvUs. 
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NEW ORLEANS RACES, Metarie Course. 
The * Picayune ” furnisties us with the annexed report. Owing to the heavy 
state ef the course, after the first day's sport the meeting was postponed to the 
following Saturday. 


Our usual Fall Races commenced yesterday (19th ult.), and under auspices 
most uNnpropitious, so far as the weather was cunceroed. Who can recall a day 
more miserable and dreary? It rained ‘‘ cats and dogs” on Monday night, and 
it was a question with all who had insurances on their lives, whether it would 
not vitiate their policies to venture so far into the swamp as the Metarie Course. 
{t rained ali day yesterday—not in torrents, as during the previous night—but it 
énzzled as if in spite, a thick, nasty drizzle, enough to dampen not only the 
outer habiliments ef a man, out the ‘inner man ’ himself The sport was not 
indifferent, by any means, and there was a goodly number of amateurs on the 
ground to see it. We had best proceed at once to the record of it. 


TUESDAY, Dec. 19, 1843—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 70lbs., fillies 67lbs. Sub. 
$500 each, h. ft. One mile. 

John Armstrong’s ch. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Aronetta by Bertrand ........ / Monk. 1 

WF Fs OO ee SOc ks OF PANU, GOR OF TIE vccwinnscnctendtadbancccegctcecketness 


Time, 2:09}. 

Till the last moment it was not supposed that the colt out of Music’s dam 
would pay forfeit, and as he was rather the favorite in the race, his non-appear- 
ance marred the sport somewhat. As it was, the Glencoe had the mside, was 
passed soon after the start, and upon going into the back stretch the bay filly 
ivoked like a winner. Down the backside it was a pretty race, the Glencoe 
filly gaining upon the Kentucky nag, and getting to her before reaching the half. 
mile post. The latter’s saddle, however, had slipped over her shoulders before 
finishing the first quarter, and she was unable to overcome the disadvantage 
She was beaten off many yards—many more, probably, than she would have 
been but for the accident. The time, though apparently so slow—2:09}—was 
not considered bad for the state of the course. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83lbs. Se- 
ven subs. at $300 each, $100 ft., and $25 declaration if made by the Ist of November. 
Two mile heats. 

Co}. A. L. Bingaman’s (J. G. Boswell’s) b. c. Ruffin, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Duch- 
kt &... 3 2 oS Button. 1 | 

Col. Josias Chambers’ Imp. bi. £. Queen Anne, by Camel, darn by Langar.......... 2 dr 

Time, 4:194. 

Ruffin was the favorite in this race at 3 and 4 to 1 before the start. The 
filly, on the outside, led him for three-quarters of a mile, looking on the back- 
side tike a winner. He caught her in entering the home stretch, was clear of 
her as he passed the stand at the end of the first mile, and lost none of his ad- 
vantage in the remainder of the race. After the heat the filly was drawn. 

We need only to note farther in regard to this race, that the first mile was 
run in 2:01—mvat excellent for the siate of the course. 

SECOND DAY. 

To day's race was run onder abright sun, with a clear, balmy atmosphere. 
Ahove, nothing could have been more propitious, but under foot, all was mud. 
mud, mud, We never saw a course so heavy, if our memory serves us. We 
stowld have deemed :t fair speed to run a mile in 2:10 over it. 

Of the fifteen nominations, the five named by us came to the post, viz :— 
Lucy Dashwood, Patrick Henry Gsliwey, Narine, Bude-Light, and Bellissima. 
The first named had greatly the call in the betting; late on Friday night large 
amounts were laid on ber at the rate of 610 5 against the field, and on the murn- 
ing of the race offers were made upon hereven. Betwen the others, we should 
say that Gallwey and Bude-Light were equally favorites. Our own uninstructed 
judgment would have led us, had we been betting, to take the field against the 
favorite, Lucy Dashwood. But to the race, which may be briefly disposed of. 

[n the first heat they went away witha tolerable start, when the favorite made 
a dash for the inside, won it, and led round the turn in advance. Bellissima 
challenged her, however, and ran locked with her as they turned un to the back 
side, going down which the bay filly was in advance, but Lucy moving sweetly 
—ihe crowd in a ruck maoy lengths behind. A little beyond the hal!.mile post 
Lucy went up in earnest, gained an advantage, and was not again caught in the 
beat, which she won handily The crowd were pretty well up with the two 
leading nags, ard galloped past the stand. Time, 2:06. 

Lucy now became the favorite at 4 to 1, but with little betting They went 
off forthe second heat with a start preposterously bad. Bellissima was a ful! 
distance behind, in the handa of her trainer, when the drum was tapped. Others 
were in places comparatively disadvantageous, but all were satisfied that the 
destination of the stake would not have been changed, whatever tbe start might 
have been. The favorite again went to the front, hugging the pole, not with- 
standing that the mud there appeared the deepest. Mr. Duplentier’s Narine, 
who, with Monk astride her, had run by herself to the turn in a false start, chal- 
lenged at once for the lead, and maiatained a creditable positios for balf a mile, 
having her head for some time in front. At the end of the balf mile, Gallwey 
took up the running, and in swinging round into the home stretch he appeared 
to be leading, but before they bad reached the drawguates, the filly was mani- 
festiy a winner, bar accident. She passed the stand, we should think, three 
lengths in front in 2:04, with Gallwey second, Narine third, and the other two 
distanced. 

All were willing to allow that the winner was a wonderful fine filly, uniting 
to the rarest tura of speed the most remarkable power of getting through the 
mud. We annex the result :— 


SATURDAY, Dec. 23—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86ibs., fillies 83lbs. Fifteen 
subs. at $300 each, $100 ft.. and $25 declaration if made vy the Ist of November, three 
or more to make a race. Mile heats. ’ 

Col. A. L. Bingaman’s gr. f. Lucy Dashwood, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Bai- 
ley by Imp. Boaster -..00--- ------- 222+ 2+ ++ seen nese es ee ne ce ssenee see Dee § F 

Duncan F. Kenner’s ch. c. Patrick Henry Gallwey, by Imp. Jordan dam by 
Shakspeare....... ee Snow ccceseeocecnccowseccssué eBeecee. 

Fergus Duplantier’s ch. f. Narine, by Imp. Jordan, out of Louisianaise ......... 5 3 

James Porter's b. f. Bellissima, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Wingfoot by Rattler.. 2 dist. 

Thos. Kirkman’s ch. f. Bude-Laght, by Imp. Giencoe, out of Gas-Light by Imp. 
LeviatGR: .<6cctececsse gtotnueuad osnereecceccesee diabtibncbbbidessidecevens 3 dist. 

Time, 2:06—2:04. 
It is understood, that in consequence of the numerous declaration:, the 
amount of the stake did not exceed $1450. 


THIRD DAY, Dec. 24—Proprietor’s Purse $400, free for all ages, 3 yr.olds to carry 
siete 100—5, 110-6, 118—7 and upwards, 124ibs., allowing 3lbs. to mares and 
eldings. Two mile heats. . 
pines . Kenner’s (Wm. Ruffin Barrow’s) gr.f. Music, by Imp. Philip. out of 
Piano by Bertrand, 4 yrs....----- S0dececece cone patina ey. ULL 
Thos. J. Wells’ ch. h. Ned Stanley, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Aronetta by Ber- on 
trand, -} yrs... eseeee Pry Ty Teer ee eee 
. Scuddy’s b. m. . Priam, dam by tom Tough, 5 yrs.........eece---e0e-- 3 3 
” ee —— 4:39-4:35. Course very heavy. 





bie Majesty must have felt himself quits at HOME. SacitTaRivs. 
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a contest betwesn the aheraae for second plece. They ian caked 
own the home stretch, and the Leviathan only won at the post by a leugih. 
MONDAY, Dec.25—J. C. Purse $600, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 


Thos. Kirkman’s br. g. Saartin, ay Imp. Luzbur d.by Timoleon,4y Palmer 1 % 1 
Boswell 


Col A. L. tingaman’s (J. G. 
Duchess of Marlborough by Sir Archy. 3 yra ae ne 


eat. lett. = = = Third eat 212 


Time of first mile 2:09 | Time of ; aa 
= ss waene 2 firs. mile..... 2:09 | Time of first mile..... 2.09 
“, Second mile -- 2:08] « second mile.. 9:06] “ '* second mile.. &15 
‘rd mie.... 2:09] “ third mile... 9:14] “ © third mile .... 2:18 


gt rer eae yan of Second Heat... 6:29 | Time of Third Heat... 6:42 
most interesting we ty My "The eae’ Fe Ieee ee of tn 
Sane chia © betting commenced the moment the en- 
Rufin. T ~ the evening pr: vious at two to one on the Kentucky colt, 
say rte - eonessee and Alabama people came Up to the support of Saartin 
, gly, that they gradually fell from two to one to three to two, and siz to 
five, and just before the start no one would bet odds The cooree @ 
exceedingty thick and stic ne Sener 
g'y nd sticky. The bes: time we heard as b di 
6:15. The record shows a oifferent story. ey 
rr me tinte ce = Cixristmas day as to devote any time to the race, 
é, nner 13 before us. Ruffin took the lead in the first quarter 
e the a te rere oh = pole throughout. Through the heovied uf 
! 
side'tho latter ss. uniformly meat ep clevetan bans hee eee ne watiahe 
Barney (the stable designation of Pai ante aa — 
g 1 of Palmer, Saartin’s jockey) was merely feeling 
of Ruffin upon the first two attempts past the stand. He julled Button (Roffin's 
jockey) into a fatal feeling of security, the issue of which was that the latter 
was beaten by a clear length in 6:26. We thought the heat would have been 
Roffin’s inevitably, had be been driven from the score, but as Barney never 
passed him in brushing down the home stretch, Button thought he had the foox 
of nim. He was mistaken. 

Raffin was ricden the second heat ashe should have been the first. He went 
off from score, aud led aiong strong and steadily, and a gap was opeved on 
Saartin, which bis owners were too prudent to attempt to make up. The time, 
6:29, was, in our opinion, excellert. 

The betting was now so various, that we will not attempt toreport it. Ruffio 
ran ihe heat as he had done the previous one, but Barney never allowed him to 
Open any considerable gap upon him The Kentucky vag made the last turn 
loto straight ranaing abead, but was passed before he seached the gates, and 
beaten home handily, in 6:42. 

The jockeyship of Palmer, alias Barney, was beyond all praise. He rode 
four pounds over-weight, and was very weak at that, having reduced hunself 
vero rapidly. On any other occasion, we st ould have much more to say of the 
contest; but perhaps the record above will ve as satisfactory to turfmen as any 
of our crode speculations. 


The following are the entries for the Four mile day :— 


TUESDAY, Dec. 26—J. C. Purse $1000, conditions as before. Four mile he: ts 
Fergus Duplantier’s b. h. Creath, by lmp. Tranby, dam by Sir William, 5 yrs. 
Wm. J. Minor’s ch. f. Norma, by Longwaist, out of Imp. Novelty, 4 yrs. 
Thomas Kirkman’s gr f. Cracovienne, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Imp. Gallopade, 4 yr=. 
James Porster’s ch. f. Berenice, by Imp. Skylark, out of Kathleen, 4 yrs. 
Duncan F. Kenner’s gr. t. Music, pedigree above, 4 yrs, 








VICKSBURG ( iiss.) RACES, 
A correspondent of the * Sentinel,” of tuat i'k, | as addressed Mr. Ryan, the 
editor, the fullowiog sporting epistle :— 


Mr. Epiror:—It appears you did not atten! the “Forest Race Course,” 
near Vicksburg, last Saturday, 16th Dec., for, if you had, some account of the 
day’s amusements woul! surely have appeared in Monday’s paper ; for to be 
called a good editor, now-a days, a man must be able to say a great deal about 
nothing—therefore, it is but reasonable to suppose that a littie might be seid 
about so much that is interesting to most of your subscribers. Nor, is there 
one of them who wou!d not take pleasure in beho!ding the * thin-maned, high- 
headed, strong-hoofed, bounding steed,” well trained and conditioned for a gal- 
lant contest; if there be, write him down an aes, and incapable of appreciating 
the fine qualities of a thorough bred. Now jet me ask you, what is sv beautiful 
as areal race horse? See his stately neck, his eyes flashing with animation, 
the distended nostril, the fine shape that ueither requires bustle nor calf pad to 
make it perfect, covered by the silken coat bestowed by nature, and then en- 
swer my question if it please you. 

But I had well righ forgotten the race to which I began to call your atten- 
tion. A single dash of a mile was run by three saddie horses and as many 
inares for one hundred and fifty dollars; the following named geetlemen made 
the entries: The Hon. E. J. Sessions, Walter Peck, John Henderson, Ma). ~ 
Rabb, Dr. Bryan and Dr. Newman. In saddle race, it is not usual to give 
pedigrees, but if you require it, they can be furnished at any time, and I have 
no doubt but some of them would claim very dignified anceatry. 

Notwithstanding the day was cloudy and the roads bad, a large concourse 
of citizens belonging to this and the adjoining counties assembled to witness 
the contest. Messrs. Rabb and Henderson’s horses were freely taken against 
the field, but the worthies who went two to one on them, grumbled at the scar- 
city of specie in this State. About two o'clock the Judges took their stunds, 
che riders were presented, when the Hon. P. W. Tompkins (one of the judges) 
delivered the charge without even fainting. The horses and mares, with one ex- 
ception came rather hastily to the starting post ; at the word ‘‘ go,” they got off 
finely, and after making the the first turn were lost sight of by all except the 
Judges until coming to the home stretch—this 1s always the most exciting 
stage of arace, you know. Al* was silent—** in a horn’’—vou could have 
heard a pin fail, (a very big dray piu of course ;) all I could see then, was a 
little maddy, or rather a muddy little boy riding a sort of dark bay mare, but im 
about (he 99th part of a second, as near as [ could calculate, tue thing was up, 
and may be the welkin did'nt ring with ‘“‘hurrah for Exation.” The boys 
started in all directions on collecting tours, and shortly after made their ap- 
pearance at the wortby proprietor's plentitully aod chuicely furnished board, 
when with many other delicacies, [ feasted my eyes on the fattest salmon that 
ever swam. The raee according to the Judge was run in 3m. Ls., by Mr. 
Sessions’ mare with evse—several by-standers preoovnced the time tobe 1m, 
49s. 

Speaking of chicken fighting, there is a match race to come off next Satur- 
day for $300. 

PS. Great praise is due the members of the Vicksburg Jockey Club (io 
a gourd) for their exertions since their organization—they, fond of improving 
horses, shovld only ve allowed to straddle the comimoves: kind of muies. 

MALTugs. 





ENGLISH SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 

By the arrival here on Wednesday last, of the packet shiv “ Burgundy,” | 
from Havre, afier a remarkable passage, at this season, we have Paris advices — 
to the 9:h and London to the 7th Dec. The following paragraphs comprise 
all the items of interest in relation to sporting affairs we can find in the * 


Se 
papers :— 

The Ear! and Countess of Eginton have, during the past week, had a select 
party at Eglintor Cavtle,Ayrshire. The Noble Earl, accompanied by the Duke de 
Coigoy, Hon. Colonel Cathcart, Colonel Montgomerie, and Captain Mongome- 
rie, shot over the preserves at Auchans on Wednesday, and killed 170 head of 
game ; and on the following day the result of the day's sport was—bares 105, 
rabbits 36, and 16 pbeasants. 


Prince Albert's Hunters.—Pcmce Albert's buatiog stud consis'ing of more 
horses than are necessary for the use of his Roya! Highness, the Prince has de- 
termined upon a considerable reduction in the number at pres2nt loceted at 
Cumberland Lodge, in Windsor Great Park. Amongst those waich his Roya 
Highness has arranged to pari with, are Clasher, Cuizen, Divan, Negociator 
and Pawnbroker. 

Exampves or Comparative Speep.—In respect to the comparative speed 
of animated beings, size aad construction seem to have little influence. In 
illustration of this a few curious instances may be cited :—The sloth is by 
no Means a small animal, and yet it can travel only fifty paces a day; a 
worm crawis bat five inches in fifty seconds; while the tiny lady bird can 
fly twenty million times its own length in less than an hour. “ The Ameri- 
can swan,” says Audubon,“ when migrating, with a moderate wind in his 
favor ,/and mounted high in the air, certainly travels at the rate of ‘ one hun- 
dred miles, or more, an hour!’ I have often,” continues the writer, “timed 
the flight of the goose, and found a mile a minute a common rapidily ; but 
when the two species, in changing their feeding ground, have been flyin 
near each other (which I have often ae the swan invariably passed wi 
double the velocity.” Anelk runs a mile in five minutes, an antelope can 
run the same distance in one ; and it hasbeen calculatedthat did the elephant 
possess the saltatory power ofthe flea, it could leap from Hyde Park-cor- 
ner to Greenwich at a bound, clearing the dome of St. Paul’s by the way, 
This last instance outdoes our favorite, Carlotta Grisi. 

Exportation of Cattle to Belgium.—The agents acting for his Majes'y King 
Leopold in this country, bave made another large purchase of prize balls, rams, 
and ewes, for the purpose of improving the breed of horued cattle and sheep in 
Belgium. Yesterday twelve bulls of the best English breed, fifteen rams, and 
thirty ewes, were shipped off for Ostend on account of the Belgian Govern- 
ment ; making a total of eighty bulls, 100 milch cows, and 300 rams and ewee, 
that have been exported from England to Autwerp and Ostend, within the last 
six weeks, by the agents. They are all prize cattle, and have been purchaeed 
at first rate prices. Standard. 
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THE col 2 BUMES - 
INTERSPERSED WITH SPORTING ANECDOTES. 
BY LORD WILLIAM LENNox. 
. “The mellow autumn-came, and with it came 


The promised arty to enjoy Ms sweets ; 

The coro is cut, the manor fullet game, 

The pointer ranges, and the sport man beats 

Is russet jacket; lynx-like his aim— 

Full grows bis bag. and woiuderful his feats. 

Ah, nut-brown partridges! Ah, vrilliant pheasants ' 
Aud ah, ye poachers’ "Tis ne sport tor peasants.” 
Bron. 


‘ ” But we will see 
How our ‘ villeggiatura’ will get on.” 
Don Juan. 
** Happy the man, whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound, 

Cuntent to breathe his native air 

On his own ground.” 

So wrote Pope at the age of twelve years. Thompson, too, talks of the hap 

pivess of that man who— 


‘* Drinks the pure pleasures of the rural life ;” 


and in the same stram have very many others written, both in poetry and prose, 
to prove the advantages of a country over a town life; certainly nothing can 
exceed the delight of a well-appointed country-house. I will not particularize 
ene of any of the numerous “ merry homes” of Eugland, where good old hus. 
pitality prevails—where the sports of the feld are carried cn with unabated ar- 
dor, and where we have one considerable advantage over our ancestors, pame- 
ly, the power of enjoying the soc.ety of the fairer portion of the creation, 
without whom life would be wearisome ; and who in our titme bave not their 
feelings outraged by the noisy mirth of the boisterous squire, or three-bot. 
tled man of olden days, making the welkin rng with clamorous toasis, tally- 
hos, and sougs, and who, fuming with wire, reeled mto the drawing-room, 
either to drop asleep or to render themselves disgusting by their coarse mer- 
riment. 

Let me now attempt a slight sketch of a week’s visit to Park. I will 
mot give it * @ local habitation or a nime,” because J do not appprove of per. 
sonalitics, or of abusing the hospitality of friends by truarpeting forth their 
sayings and doings to the pablic. One sample wil’, however, do for the whole. 
Presuming, then, that Park is situated avout sixty miles from the me- 
tropolis, 1 will imagine a five bright autumnal morning in Octuber—scene, Lon. 
don—t-me, eleven o'clock ; the well packed britcbka is at the door; a pair of 
Newman's greys are pawing the wooden pavemeut, ready fora start ; the ostier 
is buckling on the double-gun case; a crowd of urchins are assembled at the 
door; the careful valet places the writing-box and dressing-case under the 
seat, stuffs the side-pockets full with the morning papers, sheet calendars, stud- 
book, Turf RKemembrancet, Sporting Review, end last new novels; the 
fur cloak, travelling clock, and cigar box, are now put into the carriage ; in 
a moment the owner desceads and enters i. ‘ Make the best of your way, 
boys,” cries the valet mounting the rumble, half-a-crown is thrown into the 
ostier's hat, and away whirls the well turued-out-carriage «t the rate of ten 
miles and hour. Away! away! “ Fresh horses sre the word, and changed as 
quickly as hearts afier marriage.” Two o'clock arrives—you pull up at the 
gateway of some favored hostelrie. The siiling landiord is at the door, the 
step is let down, a mutién chop and a glass of sherry are as speedily ready as 
they are discussed. Mine host orders another ‘ hot and hot,’ which the waiter 
briugs in between two burning plates ; this well.bred specimen of the fraterni- 
ty of *‘ coming, sirs,” then retires; and he bas been forty yeers in the house, 
and has grown grey in the service ; oné good old-fashioned lesson he has learn- 
ed, never to be in the way, or out of it when wafited. How unlike the modern 
slip-shod,—Macassar-oiled-hair, white-coaied, hovty-de-hoyieh waiters,who st.utile 
and slide about the room, fidget about the side-board, make a clattering of kuives 
forks, aud plates, jingle the glasses, cry ‘* coming, sir,’ as they leave your pre- 
sence, never answer the bell until you have pulled the bell-rope down, aud 
invariably make a point of making their eppearance when you least require 
them. 

While on the subject of waiters, I caunot refrain from giving ag anecdote, 
which actually occurred at a fashionable inn at Richmond. 

A gentleman and lady had arrived to dine and pass the day at that far- 
famed spot. In the absence of the head waiter, a young waiteretie had taken 
the order for dinner, and had communicated it to the bar, where sat in all 
his gory with a pint of beer cup before him, the very Nestor of waiters. 

“The gent and his wite wish dinner punctually at seven,” said the tyro. 

“Gent and his wife!"’ responded the other—* wife! oh no, not by no means 
his wife—can always tel) bow that is.” 

‘*How so?” exclaimed the novice. 

“Why, I'll tell you what it is, and how in future you can know the differ- 
ence. When a geutleman comes to the house with a lady, and hollas * Waiter ! 
waiter! Isthere no one in the house!’—pulls the be!! down, and says, ‘Get 
dinuer—soup, fish, entrees, flesh, fowl, vegetables, pastry, lots of dessert, a bor- 
tle of sweet champagne, and your best claret!’ you may depend upon it he’s 
a-courting—the lady is kis sweetheart or his ma'am. But when he quietly 
touches the bell, requests a little plain dicner—anything that is in the house— 
says ‘Jephson does not recommend soup or fish,’ and adds, Sarab, my love,as you 
don’t drink wine, I'll have @ glass of wesk brandy-and-water, and never micd 
dessert, fruit is so unwholeome in these cholera days’—be assured he is law 
fully joined in holy matrimony ; the proof’s infallihible—there can’t be no mis 
take.""* 

Buttoresome. The luncheon is over, the landlord has grumbled at the 
modero danovatioc—rail versus wheel; has pointed out how, whea he was a 
young mau, he had seen six or eight fours, and tea or a dozea pairs in one 
dav, Wem NOW two paira weie looked vpoo as a good averege. The bill is 
paid—the waiter feed—the valet has seitied for the horses aud gates—not so 
tor his luncheon off the joint in the bar, with the landlady, who cannot think 
“of making any charge to such q gegtieman’s gentleman.” He expresses fis 
gratitude by drinking her health in a glass of her own cherry Drandy ; runs to 
the garriage—ihe door is opencd—hbis master ascends—the lacdlord doffs his 
hat—the landlady drops acusfsey the waiter bows reepectfu'ly —ihe ostler cuds 
his head, with the joyous satisfaction at the promise of something being sent 
back forhim. The posi-boy having received the * office’ from the last (five 
fingers held yp, which in the road freemasonry means five shillings), drops bis 
haud, ang away you trot, amidst the ipjugctions of the master to his © lad,” an 
antiquated veteran of at least Gy, *to make the best of bis way.” As the 
clock strikes six, an hour haying he@a devoted to the luucheon, you drive up to 
the well-kept jodge. The pete jp thrown open—jn less than a mile you ap- 
proach the house through a foely wooded park ; the carriage stops at a grand 
baronial hall, @ peel at the heilis giv o, and ina few seconds the doots dre 
tLrown Opey, and the butley, attended by a groom of the chambers, and 4 coople 
of tall, six-fegt-two, powdered, pamper:d fuoymen, are in readiness to receive 
you. Usehered into the library, you find your host writing dégaiust ime for the 
poet. He gives you a hoarty weleome, and hopes Ww show you some caprtal 
sport in the morning. Other guests are scattered about the room: here may 
be pen oug ensconced in an easy chair, evidently uot a little fatigoed w:th bie 
morging’s excursion tbrough stubble fields and ploughed lauds: there is an- 
other making op bis book for the last October meeting, and offering liberal odds 
agelost avy outsider tor the next year’s Derby. Round the fire are two inditi- 
duals, evideutly county members, who are discussing the coro laws, and abosing 
Cobden aod Bright in 00 measured terms. The young aan who has fallen ae- 
leep, during the argument is, by his costume—-French polished boots, gloves 
couléur de Narre Peiet-a London man, who, tired with his morving ramble 
with the ladies through the conservatories, vrangeries, aud Mower yardene, and 
the afternoon argument about Polish wheat, bonded corn, twelve sbilling duty, 
free trade, and (he anti-bread tax League, is now enjoying his siesta previous. 
to (he exertion of adorning himself. A party from the Tencis court now appear 
highly elated at having beaten the officers of the —th Hussars, quartered tm the’ 
ceghbor ng barracks. The dressing bell is rung ; the host orders the groom of 
the chambers to show you the room; that excellem. servant first asks you 
whether you like to take @ bath before dinuer. This might sound like a very 
equivocal compliment to some, whe ere what chambermaids call at inos, “ nice, 
ciean geatlemer., that make no splashing, and give no trouble ;"* but still i 1s 
the correct thing iu a country bouse, to have warm, cold, and shower baths al- 
ways to teadiness, moruig, acon, and night; in that sort of readiness thit you 
may walk ia and make your own bath at ail hours, whether afier arriwing per 
railway ail, et four o'clock in the morning, ur afier the fatigue of a day's shoot- 
iug Orbunting. T got this‘ wrinkle’ at vue of the most beautiful as well as 
hoepiteble domains in auld [reland—Inistiogue Park, county of Kilkenny, the 
seat of W. Tighe, Esq. To resume. Proceeding through passages and gal 
leries adorned with the finest specimens of Vaudyke, Titian, Rubeus, Corregio, 
Marrillo, Ho'bein, Gaidv, Rembrandt, Wouvermeazs, Kueller, and Lely, vo. 
reach your dormitory; it is a spacious apartment, uulike some of the “doy 
holes : that in ill-érranged houses you are thrust into, and which ere called ba- 
chelor’s rooms—dens of twelve feet equare, with smoky fires, and 1l!-shutting 
ral wr sdding to the misery of ‘single wretchedness.” Your 
the dase: “HE white neckcloth neatly tied, for black neckcloths are on 
to el det tecsin of the soul ;” the dinner bell sounds, and you descend 
© the Crawing-room ; there the well-bred hosters receives you with smiles of 


* { have introduced this anecdote, 
Eive Beate communicated to me 
alas, no more—who overheard the 











embroidered, in a work of fiction ; ] now 
arigat reverend and merry “ dean”—new, 
ve conversation at the —— Hotel Rici mond. 
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| welcome ; the folding doors are opened, and tbe pompous butler ammounces 


dinner. Unlike the injunction of ) If, the company stand 
upon the order of their going, and selecting your partner in rank, you run the 

auntiet through a line of liveried servants, the rear rank (as the soldiers have 
it) furmed of gentlemen of lords and gentlemen. 


‘Great things were now to be achieved at table, 
Bot what muse si.ce Homer's, able 

To draw up in array @ single day bill 

Of di®dern dinners?” 


I shall not at:empt it, but pass on ts the evening, where music, dancing, bil- 
liards, cards, are the order of the night. 

The party are now dropping off one by one. Byron,* after comparing the eva- 
poration of a joyous day to tne last glass of champagne, without the foam—to 
a system coupled with a doubt—to a soda bottle with its spirit out—to a billow 
without the animation of the wind—iv an opiate which brings troubled rest or 
none, ends by declaring that there is nothing like it, except itself. I pass, 
therefore, over the “ wue’’ of * cadressiny,” and bring my readers to the break- 
fast table on the following morning. 

There are few scenes more cheering or exhilira'ing than the social repast 'n a 
country house; the bubbling and lvud-hissing urn” on the side-table, by the 
side of which stand three out-of-livery Ganymedes, dispensing nectar in the 
shape of tea, coffee, cocoa, and choco!a'e—for in these days of refinement that 
remnant of barbarism, the hostess * tea-ing” (as Fanny Kemble calls i') ber 
guests, is quite obsolete. The table is spread with rolis, bread (brown and 
white), cakes, toast, muffics, marmalade, and eggs; while another side-board 
displays game, fowl, tongue, meat-pies; and the attentive servants bring 
round Lot luxuries in the forms of rognons au vin de champagne, mutton cut- 
lets, grilled chickens, broiled haddocks, dried salmon, and omelettes, aux fines 
herbes. 

Breakfast is over—you have equipped yourself for shooting, The convey- 
ances are at the oovor, consisting of the van, Irish jaunting car, ‘ phaton chay,”’ 
aud some half-dozen ponies. The arms acd ainmunition are sent forward with 
the keepers ; aud, entering the ayenue of elm and horse-chesnuots, which form 
a vista from the house to the lodge, you pass through the entensive park, richly 
rc'ustered with the most picturesque oak and stately beeches, and reach the 
keeper's house. There may be seen that stalwart hero, the terror of the neigh- 
boring poachers, surrounded by his merry men in Lincoln green, and a host of 
rustics 10 act as beaters; they have alread; been *‘told off’ —I use a military 
phrase—and each keeper, loader, and beater has a number in bishat. The list 
of the sportsmen is read over. No. | is, say, the host; as his name and num- 
ber are pronounced, the men—a keeper, loader, boy with ammunition, and three 
beaters—marked No 1, fall out and join him; ard so on to every sportsman 
When ail have passed muster, vou are placed in line by the head-keeper, the men 
haviug strict irjunctions to keep with their numbered master all day. You en 
terthe preserve; a whirring noise !s heard—bang, bang! go a dozen guns— 
the *‘ bold pheasantry” are falling in every direction. At the end of the cover 
the game is laid together, each gunner claiming his share. How often does it 
happen that, out of a duzen birds, two sportsmen at least claim having each 
shot eight or nine! Then the keeper loudly asserts his master fur the day has 
killed the most. 

While on this subject, ! cannot refrain from telling an anecdote which hap- 
pened to me when shooting at * * * * * *, the seatof * * ***. I won't fill 
up the histus, as I love to be mysterious. My place throughout the day hap- 
pened to be with the noble owner, who, though a good shot, was nota first rate 
ove. Whenever we happened to be together, every bird that fell, every hare 
that was shot, was claimed for my bost: “I claims that for my lord!” shouted 
the head keeper, who accompanied his lord and master. Whenever we came 
to reckon the game, so much was claimed for my companion, that [ was leit 
generally with a shattered ben pheasant and a brece of hares. ‘* Where are the 
two pheasants I shot in the turnips?” [ exclaimed. Echo answered—where ! 
The following day, being again appointed to the post of ionor with my host,! at an 
early tour went to the neighboring town, where, with some si/ver shot, I bagged 
a couple of waodcocks. During the :aorning, the keeper kept on with his liun’s 
share, leavi g me almost worse off than on the previous occasion. Afier luncheon, 
during which I purposely led to the subject uf wuodcocks, every sportsman de- 
clared that it would bea feather in anybody's cap that could at so early 
period bag acouple. I wassilent. Towards the evening, jus! as it was getting 
dusk, and when withina few yards of my host. I shouted * cock!” threw my 
two purchased birds into the hedge, fired both barrels, ran forward, picked up 
the “ long-biils.” and placed them in the game-bag. Almost at the very mo- 
ment I fired, my lord’s keeper, hearirg my exclamation, shouted ‘‘ Cock, my 
lord to the right!" His lordship pulled both triggers, and, I need not add, 
brought down nothing. In the meantime, I was warmly congratulated by the 
delighted beaters zpon my ‘‘kopital shot." Upon reaching the lodge, where 
our vehicles were in waiting, the bags, with the produce of the slaughter in the 
last copse, were opened: hares, pheasants, partridges, rabbits, and last, not 
least, the two woodcocks were laid out on the grass.. * Let's see,’’ said the 
head keeper, taking out his notched stick, and casting a longing eye on the 
produce of the market—‘' I claims, in the last copse, six pheasants, four 
hares, and them two woodcocks, for my !ord.”’ 

I was dumb-founded—regularly flabbergasted. [ must, however, do the 
right noble sportsman the justice to say that he never backed bis keeper up. 
freely awarding the palm to me, which [ wore unblushiogly until after dinner, 
when I amused the company (including my host) nota lutie with the rea! ver- 
sion of the transaction. 

[ have digcessed. To resume, [ left my party in the well stocked preserves; 
the shooting is carried on for nearly five hours, during which time the sports- 
men enjuy a “a stand-up’ luacheon, the loaders being provided with the best 
edibles and buvadles (Auglice, eatables and drinkables) for such an occasioa— 
namely, French rolis with the crumb out, and slices of chicken or game ir- 
serted, and a flagon of whiskey, or braudy or seltzer water. Upon theic return 
home, the prodece of the day displayed upon the lawn in frout of the house, 
acd the folluwiog may be looked upon as a Wwlerable fair sample :— 

216 Pheasants. 
314 Hares. 
10 Partridges. 
2 Woodcocks. 
68 Rabbits. 
Total, 600 head. 

Here they are met by the ladies and ladies’ men, who have devoted their 
day to litle nothings and idlings—sirolling in the fower-garden avd shrubbe- 
res, copying music, trying over the latest quadrille, playing at bagatelle, 
uring over portfolios of autographs and “ H. B.’s” of political caricatures, 
anid who bad just returned from tbe neighbormg town, where they bad been 
léaving cirde and shopping, much to the delight of the females who preeided 
over the provincial Kowell and James's, who, from the fashionable company 


from tbe park, declased it to be “ quite a Bond Sireet day in * * * * 
¢ ¥ * * 








Another social evening passes; afier dinner, and doring the absence of the 
ladies, the covers are shot over again ; each descants on his own, or the merits 
of his Manton, Moore, Westley Richards, or Egg. Some squire, ‘all of the 
olden time,” advocaics fliat and s'eel, and eariy bours (at least in the morn- 
ing); Latkes ef the sport of his youthful days, when at daybreak, accompanied 
by his dogs, be touk the field, walked up the game, aud concludes hw harangue 
with au awathema apainst modern baitues, which he likens to killing so many 
varn-door fowls ina farm yard. In rejoinder, a young exquisite ridicules the 
flint, or McAdam system, as he calis u, which he pronounces to be quite Gotb- 
ish, A tch is then made between the respective parties, as to who stall 
aig the L game in a given oumber of hours, which ends on the following 
day ia the auid squire bewg successful; more, however, owing to bis own ex- 
ertions than Lo the meiit of bis ‘ fowling piece,” ae he sull calle ut. Whilet on 
the subject of shooiing [ must mention au avecdote that occurred in Scafford- 
shire, and which created a good laugh at the hero of it. Upon one occasion 
when two noble lords—pernaps two of the best shots in Engtand, nay, in the 
world—were going out ‘ gunning,” as the Yaukees cail it, they were accompa- 
nied by a friend, who being, like young Norval, “ the flower of modesty,” re- 
plied to a questsen as to whether he was a good shot, * Ob, yes, I can shoot as 
well as my neighbors.” 

* Cao you really 7” said, one of the noble lords, looking at (he youth,who was 
ridiog betweea them. 

“As well as your neighbors; cousidering and [ are not the worst 
shots im the world, you dou’t place yourself in a very low form.” A; 

The west moruing was devoted to visitiog ac old castle, which had flourished 
in the days of the seventh Heury, now in a ruin. The walls which then echoed 
with the sound of the song, the dance, and miastrelsy, now exhivited a desolate 
appearance. 





** Aud there they staad as stands a lofty mind, 

Worr, but urstooping to the baser crowd ; 

All tenan'less, save by the crannying wird, 

Or bolding derk communion with the cloud.” 
The tilting-yard, dated 1485, was all that remained perfect of the ancient edi- 
fee, and that brought vividly to toe ‘* miud’s eye” the chivalrous deeds of by- 

one-days. Chivalry was indeed oue of the chief amusements of the reign of 

Hay VII. ; but in the following reign; though its influence diminished daily, 
it still subsisted as a splendid spectacle, supported by the mutual emulation of 
princes, their euthusiastic gallantry, or their predilection for arms and exploits 
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of valor. Henry VIII. ss chivalty ; ite epirit neither perverted bis 
jedgment nor improved his 5 but ite tournamente gratified his taste for - 
magnificence, and his passion for arms. On these amusements, in which he 
engaged as a constant combatant, his father’s treasures were profusely expend- 
ed. His weapons sometimes were unusual, at least at tour: ey —the battle-axe 
and \wo-handed eword ; but these were blunted, as were t:e spears with whieh 
the combatants were furnished. 

_ At his interview with Francis the First, in the field of the cloth of gold, his 
strength and dexterity were buth conspicuous. In a tournament, perhaps the 
most splendid of the age, the two kings, who with fourteen companions had un- 
dertaken to encounter ali who challenged, eutered the liste with their assist- 
ants, sumptuovsly arrayed in the richest tissues, and in the presence of their 
queens, waited the appearance of those knights whom the fame of their 
tournament was supposed to have attracted. Their opponents were ready— 
twelve gentlemen, richly habitec. Francis began, and after performing several 
courses, and breaking several spears, was succeeded by Henry, who shivered 
his spear at the first encounter; at te second demolished his antagonist's hel- 
met. Their joustings were continued for five days, with equal splendor and 
similar success. 

The sports of the field too were carried on with vigor in the seventh ard 
eighth Heory's reign. In England bunting had ever been a favorite diversion, 
and hawking had cnly been just superseded by the gun, but it was sti!l prac- 
tised with unabated ardor, and cultivated scientifically as a liberal art. Treati- 
ses were composed on the diet and discipline proper for the falcon ; the genns 
was discriminated, like social life, and a species appropriated to every interme- 
diate rank, from an empezor down to a peasant ; vor were gentlemen more dis- 
tiuguished by the blazoaing of heraldy, than by the particular hawks they were 
entitled to carry. The long bow was also employed in fowling, a sport in 
which much dexterity was requisite; but archery was even a female amuse- 
ment, and 1 Is recorded that Margaret. wife of James IV. of Scotland, on 
her journey to the north, killed a buck with an arrow in Alnwick Park.* 
The preservation of game was enforced in those days by a «tatute, the first 
pe was enacted of those laws which have since accumulated into the present 
code 

In Scotland the monarchs hunted in the Highlands, some ies in a state of 
eastern magnificence. For the recepiion of James V., tne yueea, his mother, 
and the pope's ambassador, the Earl of Atho! constructed a palace or bower of 
green timber, interwoven with boaghs, moted around, and provi ed with turrets, 
poricullis, and drawbridge, and furnished within with whatever was suitable 
for royal abode. The hunting continued for three days doring which, inde- 
pendent of roes, wolves, and foxes, six hundred Ceer were cx) tured—an incre- 
dible number, unless we suppose thata large district was surruunded, and the 
game driven intoa narrow circle to be slain by the king and tis retinue. Ona 
their departure, the earl se: fire to the palace,an honor that exc:t-d the ambassa- 
dor’s surprise ; but the king informed him that it was customary with Highlenders 
to burn those habiiations they deserted, The earl’s hospiuality was estimated 
at the da:ly expense of a thousand pounds—at present equivalent at least to 
three thousand pounds sterling. 

Ou the following moraing the bunting season is to commence, and a lawn 
meeting is advertised. It being a public day, the ball room is converted into 
a breakfast-room, and adout ten o’clock a large concourse of country neighbors 
assembie. There is a goodly sprinkling of red and green and black coats—for, 
in the country I write of, Puseyism has not yet made any great progress. [ 
stop not 10 argue the point whecher clerical men ought or ought not to join in 
the sports of the field; I merely give iife asitis. Before I dismiss this sub- 
ject. | must mention a tolerable good ** give-it-up.”’ 

‘* Why,” enquired one, ‘do the Puseyites object to pews, and recommend 
benches ?”’ 

** Because they are addicted to forms,” replied the other. 

Although * there is nothing new under the sun ” (excey the Lord Mayor), [ 
have never seen this conundrum in print; but, to use a hunting metaptor, I 
must "hark back.” 

The morning meal is over, the hounds appear on the lawn, the huntsman is 
welcomed by his old friends, aline of carriages is drawn up, containing ali the 
beauty of the neighburhood ; the female party from the house now make their 
appearance, and entering their barouches and pony phaetuns, proceed toa small 
gorse about acouple of miles of the house. Some few ladies, scorning the ad- 
vice of the poet, appear, en amazone, ready 

‘To spring the fence, to rein the prancing steed ;” 


and yet possessing all that ‘ winning softness,” ‘* modest skill,” ‘ grace,’’ and 
female dignity,” which the author of **The Seasons” deems incompatible 
with a love of the chase in the British fair. 

The hounds are hardly put into the gorse than they begin to feather. The 
fast ones get ready for a start—-cigars are thrown away —old Tom, the huntsman, 
cheers his pack on: “* Have at him, Rubicon! Yoicks! Wind him, Abelard? 
Afox! I'll poundit! Hold hard, gentlemen ; let them settle !” 

A moment's pause, and away they go, with a brilliant scent, best pace down 
the valley. The fox now crosses the brook, and some of the leading riders get 
their courage damped at it: two of the foremost have a specimen of hydropa-~ 
thy, or cold-water cure, without taking the trouble of consulting Dr. Wilson, er 
going to Malvern forit. The field now becomes more select: many having 
been seized with sudden bydro;hobia, remain on the wrong side of the water, 
looking (with slight variations) like the hero of one of Alexander Lee’s most 
beautiful ballads.* 

Upon the bank he turned to take a last fond look 

Of the hunteman and his merry pack, who row had crossed the brook ; 
He listened to the sound, so familiar to his ear, 

And the craner leant upon his whip, and said—* I’m floured, I fear !” 

The hounds are running beautifully ; every one is upon the scent; it isa rere 
skurry for at least five-and-twenty minutes, without acheck Old Tom’s tally-ho 
ig now heard—they gain upon their fox—they run from scent to view—a mo- 
mentary pause ersves—and the huntsman’s who-hoop tells one the sport is 
over. Those Nimrods who had “shut up” in the early part of the day were, 
of course, not contented with the day's work; the weather had, however, 
charged for the worse since the morning, and afier as cold and bad a scent as 
hourds could well be visited with, the second fox escapes, the woods of ***** 
**ee#** harboring him at least for that night. 

The cooversation of that paradise of Englishmen, the hour after the ladies 
leave ibe diniug-room, as a matier of course, turned upon hunting, and every 
one extolled his own and his steed’sexploits: those that went well, and saw the 
run to the end, were tolerably modest, although, in truth be it said, there were 
some few remarks about “cutting fellows down,” “setting a hard-riding stee- 
ple-chase rider,’ aud “ going like dirds ;” those that were thrown out, and who 
craned at the brook, were loud in their denunciations against their grvoms, the 
blacksmith, and the saddier; one had lost a shve, another had broken his stir 
rup, 4 third wae sure his benter had never been prepared. The hero who 
thought discretion the better part of valor, and who would not have the brook 
at any price, declared that at timber his horse was perfect, and worthy of his 
name (‘* The Flying Squirrel’); while those who got in attributed their mise 
fortune to the rotten banks giving way. In short, every man was his own trum- 
peter, and by his own showing a second ******, [ won't be invidious: fill up 
ihe biatus, reader, with your own beau ideal of a sportsman. 

Talking of riding to hounds reminds me of an anecdote that was told me in 

the spring by an old Meltonian, and une of the hardest men of his or any other 
day, and who was an eye-witnees to the fact I am about to recurd. 
* Once upon atime" (as the oursery tales begin), when the hounds were 
runoing breast-high with a burning scent, the hero of my story, who was (as he 
ever was) i@ the first fight, was observed to Tide a little wide ; 1 a few seconde 
more he ok a still wider range. 

* They'll cross the canal,” cries the whipper-in ;. ‘* but what on esrth is our 
master at ; he’s riding for a bridge—there’s none to the right ” 

The hounds approach the canal, the field scamper off to the left to get to 
the bridge. In the meantime, the stentorian voice uf the master of the hounds 
is heard. 

“ Sheer to!” he cries, to the owner of a barge, which was gliding gradually 
dowa the canal. : 

The surprised steersman “ sheers to.” In a second the sportsman bas jumped 
into the barge. 

“ Sheer otf!’ he again shouts, throwing down lalf-a-sovereign ; and before 
the man at the helm has time to express his thanks, the steed and rider have 
gained terra firma on the opposite side of the canal. 

If this is not a specimen of the in-and-out clever system, I know not what 
is; and few there are, or ever have been, possessing such qualifications for & 
rider to ‘hounds as the sportsman I allude wo: an eye quick as the eagle’s, @ 
head to conceive, a hand to execute, and nerves of iron. I have a great ob- 
jection to “* Name!” as they say in the House of Commons, because some 
men have a mortal dislike to appearing in print; but, when I say that the hero 








* In a former article, under the title of “ Sporting Reminiscences of the Congress of 
Vienna,” I described a royal chasse which the Emperor of Austria provided for 
amusement of his guests, and which, being deprived of the noblest features of this 
manly amusement, degenerated into a cruel display of skill. J, however, omitted to 
mention a fact recorded by a most able historian, viz., that although all the monarchs 
were tolerauly good sportsmen, none sh t so wellas the Emperor of Austria, wo al- 
ways selected the hares as the smallest objects, and never fai to kill, with a single 
bali. The ladies of the court entered with spirit into the sport. 

* THE SOLDIER'S TEAR. 
“ Upon the hill he turned, to take a last fond Jook 


Of the valley and the village ¢ and the cottage by the brook ; 
He listened tothe sound, 60 Be aan his ear, 








* Don Jaan, canto xvi. v. 9, 10. 


And the soldier leant upon his sword and wiped away a tear.” 
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of my sdventure 1s one of the most liberal patrons of the noble science, I 
think my readers will easily give him, what he has so often earned in the field— 
a name. ; 

To return to our country house. .The afternoon having turned out unpropi- 
tious for the ladies, they have devised a tableaux for the evening’s amusement ; 
and the self-styled lords of the creation are agreeably surprised on leaving tke 
dining room, efter enjoying a few magnums of Cunningham's best claret, et 
finding the long hall converted into a temporary theatre, and the fairer portior, 
of the assemblage embodying some of the most beautiful scenes of Byron’s 
«‘ Corsair,” Walter Scott's ** Abbot,” or Bulwer’s “ Rienzi.” The music- 
masier from the neighboring té6wn has been engaged for the evening, and at the 
conclusion of the tableaux dancing commences, which, to adopt the language of 
the newspapers, ‘‘ is kept up with the greatest spirit until a late hour tn the 
morning.” 

Tne following day sets in with coid showers. Much has been written, des- 
eribing rainy weather in the country: Washington Irving’s graphic sketch al- 
most makes one feel to want oue’s umbrella and Mackintosh. Despite, however, 
of the popular opinion upon this subject, I am “free to confess” (as they say 
in Si. Stephen's) that an occasional wet day is not so disagreeable as it is repre- 
sentidto be. Warm draughts and fires within, amply compensate one for 
«heavy wet’’ and “cold without ;’ and a man must be a very cormorant for 
out-of deor pleasure if he cannot amuse himself with the tennis-court, billiard- 
room, and shooting-gallery—not to mention the more intellectual feast of a 
well-stocked library and picture-gallery. The stables, too, are a great source of 
amusea.ent upon such an occasion ; and many an agreeable hour Is passed, with 
a mild Havanosh in your mouth, listening to the traiuer’s or stud-groom’s ac- 
count of the wonderful high-bred cattle. There you may see a yearling colt, 
which the owner fondly hopes may turn out a second Cotherstone; there a two 
yearold filly, with a pedigree as long as an eastern monarch’s, is described as 
beiug likely to prove a Queen of Tramps. Watch their progress. In nine cases 
out of ten—nay, In ninety-nine out uf a bundred, the colt runs second for some 
rubbish stakes, where the winnef is to be sold for fifty pounds, and the filly, 
having been bear ts all ber trials, is sold to the trainer, and figures at Anglesey 

ville or Portsea races, winning one beat out of four of the stand plate, value 15 
sovs., entrance 10s ,to goto the second horse. Carry on your pursuit further, 
and it is more than likely you will find that the high-mettled colt and filly, once 
the pampered pets of the fashionable racing stables, patted and fed by fair aris- 
tocratic bands, upoa whose prowess thousands were risked, have dwindled down 
io the plevian drudgery of a London hack-cab, or a Blackwal! omnibus. From 
the stelle we will proceed to the tennis-court, where you may witness the an- 
cient aud intricate game, which, though deriving 1's origin io France, was played 
in Evgland before the year 1500. It was a royal pastime, in which that Bive- 
bear’, Harry the Eighth, in bis youth delighted much There is a famous match 
on record between him and the Prince of Orange. To the uninitiated, the * de 

dans,” first, second, and last gallery, *‘service and hazard side,’’ ** chaces,”’ 


“passes,"’ **tambour,”’ “grill,” and * advantage sets,” are complete mys- 
teries. 

Let us now adjourn to the shooting-gallery, where one can kill an hour or two 
by firing away sundry pounds of lead atsmall images Sad havoc among some 


of the plaster of-Paris heroes. Wellmgton bites the dust at the first fre His 
adversary, Napoleon, having escaped scathless at Waterloo, is now knocked 
over by a single ball. Poor Byron receives a bullet iv the thorax. The Magi 
cian of the North realizes the lines of one of his satirists— 

“ And none by bullet, grape, or shot, 

Fell balf so flat as Walter Scott.”’ 
The Apollo Belvedere, and M dicean Venus crumble to atoms as the marksman 
raises the fatal pistol. Paul Pry does not venture to intrude himself tor more 
thas a minute. King Charles again loses his head. Joan of Are is pulver zed 
in the twinkliog of av eye; while kings, queens, emperors, princes, poets, sena- 
tors, broom-gurls, heathen gods and goddesses, are all mingled in the dust tn 
hapless confusion. 

‘ne weather now clears np for a short time, and the pelting, pitiless storm 
gives way to a regular Scotch mist. Enveloping yourse!f in a water-proof cloak, 
and putting on your caoutchouc clogs, you proceed across the park to the ken 
nel, aud a more perfect palazzo canino cannot be imagined. Gentle reacer (all 
readers are called ge:.tle)— 

* Excuse a foreign slipslop now and then, 
If but to show I’ve travell’d ; and what's travel, 
Uuless it teaches one to quote and cavil ?” 


The kennel* is erecied on a rising ground, about a mile from the house. It is 
in length about one hundred and forty-eight feet, the height of the centre is 


tweuty-cight feet, and of the wings eighteen feet, measured from the crown ot 
the arches on woich itis built. Toe distribution of the building 1s in four ken- 
nels, \wo of them thirty-six feet by fifveen, and two others thirty feet by fifteen ; 
two ‘ceding rooms, twenty-eight feet by fifteen, in each of which ts a ventilator 
at the top, and stoves to warn them in winter, or air them in damp weather. 


The huntsman, old Tom 





, and his * gaude woif,” have very snug quarters 
inthe kennel, Tom's parlor is ** sporting all over ’—the walls are covered with 
bunting pictures and prints. Tnere may be seen the **'urn out”’ of the days 
of yore, when the huntsman and the whippers-in were decked out in gorgeous 
liveries and huge cocked hats, down to the fashion of the present time of a bi 
of pink and a black velvet cap. The sideboard bas two large silver goblets, 
made in the shape o! foxes’ heads, and a tankard of the same metal, on which 
are inscribed, ** From the members of the hunt, io Thomas ———., as 
aslight memorial of their respect.’ Foxes’ brushes are to be seen in every di- 
reciiou. Tne bell-ropes (tat sounds rather [rsh bullish) are made of them, and 
two easy chairs on each side of the fire-place are beauiilully trimmed and orna- 
meuted with the same. Mrs, prides herself much upoo heving turned 
the Lrushes to som account, by having sown them together aod formed them 
ino a fur covering for her and ber husband's cozy chairs. A large deer-skin 
covers the hearth stune, the gif: of a brother huutsman to the north ; upon it 
lies extended two as “‘varmint”’ looking terriers as ever were seen in the pur 
lieus of Tothill-street. To complete the picture, Mrs. Tom is Knittiwg a 
red worsted comforter for her old nan, and the great Tom himself 1s busily em- 
ployed copy g the * hunting appointments,” to send to the London newspape s 
@nd County press ; the inkstand, be it mentioned, en passant, being made o! the 
hoof of Honest Robin, a faverie hunter that had carried old Tom for many a 
8€ac0) without @ fall, and which he prizes as much as Loe temporary possessor 
of tne Eclipse foot, or the owner of Marengo’s toot (Napoleon’s Water!oo 
horse), do their trophies. Toms no chicken, for, for nearly thirty years back, 
the county of had the benefit of bis talents in the capacities of whipper-in 
and tuntsman. ‘He is quite of the old school, 1s a famous covert buntsman, and 
admirable in the kenoel. His voice is melodious aud powerful beyond expres- 
sion; and although some say he is “ rayther ” slow, justice compels me to say, 
that these remarks emanate from those modern Nimrods who prefer racing from 
Some new gorse tu auuther—at least so long asthey geta good start—to finding 
@ good woodland fox, hunting, and killing him. While the party from the park 
are looking over tne kennel, we cannot do better than give a slight sketch of 
the Life of its huntsman. 

l'nowmas ———— was the son of humble yet industrious parents, and at a very 
early age was taken into the employment of a sporting farmer, as-a flaxen- 
headed ploughboy Tom's love for horses and dogs svon attracted his master’s 
attention, and an uccasior occurred which gave our hero a taste for that sport 
which in after lite ke idulged in. One day the hounds met within a quarter of 
@ mite of the farm, and the sporting farmer, having a young horse to sell, de- 
sired Tom to lead nim down to the place of meeting. Our embryo huntsman 
accordingly attended tu his orders; and whilst his master was vauntiag the 
prowess of his steed, desired Tom “just to get upon him and trot him down.” 
in @second ovr young hero vaults on the horse’s back, and, like a second Du 
Crow, manages him without @ saddle, and a snafiie-oridle rather of the halter 
fori. ‘Now give lim a@ canter, young one,”’ exclaims the expected purchaser. 
“That willdo; now jump off, pu: a saddle on, and let my groom take bim 
Over that fence.’’ ** Piease, sir,”’ responds Tom, ‘I'll take him over ;” and 
no sooner had he got permission, than away cantered the urchin, puting his 
horse not only at the fences, but at a flight of nurdles, and a style in the most 
Workman, or rather workboy-like manner. ‘That will do, youngster ; here, 
there's a crown for your trouble; you'll make a rider in time.” Tom's master 
(having added fifteen pounds to the original price of the horse, for the gallant 
Way in which he took his fences) completed the sale, and presented the delighted 
boy with a golden guinea. That guinea Tom has to the present day ; follow. 
ing his mother’s advice, that as long as he kept it be would never waut for mo- 
ney, he placed it in his master’s bands; eventually, wheu our hero became 
WOipper-in, he had the gold coin mserted in the centre of a silver punch-ladie, 
where it remains to this hour. Within a few montns of the event we have just 
recorded, the purchaser of the horse wanted a groom-boy to take into Leices- 
tershire with him. Tom was appointed to the situation; the straw hat, smock- 
frock, leather gaiters, were doffed for a livery bat, well cut frock coat, and lea- 
ther unmentionables. After a time Lom was selected to ride bis masters 
Second horse, and as he had by nature aquick eye to @ country, was never out 
©f his place when wanted. For many years our hero remained in his situation, 
respected by his master and all that knew him. Towards the end of his fifth 
eas0n an event occurred that proved his good genius was ever present with 
him. A gteeple-chase was to take place, four miles across the country, opeo 
to all riders. A leading man of the hunt had entered a four-year-old colt, and 
having been disappointed in his rider, proposed to put Tom on. The lad hav- 
ing got his master's sanction, willingly accepted the offer, and was about to 
———es 

* In she description of this kennel I have given an account of the ome at Goodwood, 
end which is one of the most complete establishments of its kind in England. 
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and after some little preliminary ‘‘ chaff,” showed him ten guineas, a price 
of throwing over the race. Tom indignantly refused the proffered reward, and 
lost no time in publicly declaring the name of the man who bad attempted to 
temper with his honesty. For this upright conduct Tom was liberally rewarded 
by the * golden” opinions of many, while the black-leg equally received his 
due for bis roguery im a neighboring horse-pond. Tom roce and won, much to 
the delight of the assembled field. No sooner had he dismounied, than an emi- 
neat London horse-dealer offered to engage bin by the year, at a handsome sum, 
as his steeple-cha-e rider; but our hero preferred the hunting-field to the race. 
course, and shortly afterwards his good conduct was rewarded by his being en- 
gaged as whipper in tothe pack of hounds he now hunts. His master having 
gone a little tuo fast, gave up Melton, and, taking '» arora! country, brought 
Tom with him, weere he soon got him the situation we have mentioned. Afcer 
some years’ experience, Tom was promoted to the place of buntsinan; and 
nothing to this day gives him greater pleasure than ‘* harking back "’ to that pe- 
riod when, like O’Keefe’s merry ploughboy, * he whistled o'er the lea.” I will 
conclude this slight sketch ; but, in the words of Byron, 


“BefureI do, Tom # * * * * 
Here’s a double health to thee.” 


Return we from the kennel. The party who have staid at home have passed 
their time agreeably, if not profitably ; battledore and shuttlecock in the long 
hall, bagatelle and trou madame in the gallery, ur a pool of billiards; while many 
have devoted their day to writing letters, and despatching certain long doubly- 
crossed letters, written in a sort of patte des mouches band, to their numerous 
friends in town and country. What heart-burnings, quarrels, and bickerings 
would ensue, if, by « fairy’s wand, you could lay open all these fampliar epistles 
to the party assembled in tue house !—A palais de la verite, however well it may 
sound in theory, would be a miserable dwelling in practice. Fancy the mass 
of scandal, ill-natured comments, illiberal remarks, tittle-tattle, gossip, inven- 
dos, uncharitable sayings, that are accumulated in one smal! box in a large 
country-house, headed * General Post.’ 

To take up the thread of my narrative: the morning of departure arrives ; 
vou descend to the breakfast-room with a heavy heart—all taking leaves are 
disagreeable ; often painful; you eat your meal in silence; one after another 
the guests depart ; your carriage is announced, you get into it, and vent your 
humor upon your valet for not having packed it properly. As you reach the 
lodge, you discover that your writing-case has been left behind; while he walks 
tack to recover it, you s't moodily in that state of ennui that always foilows 
great and pleasurable excitement. Your journey appears dull; you find fault 
with the postboys, grumble at the ostlers; the smiling landiord finds you less 
communicative than on your road down, and what is more painful to his feelings, 
less liberal in your order—a crust of bread is all you ask for, instead of a mut 
ton chop, roast chicken, and bottle of sherry. You reach London—UCrock/ord’s 
is shut for repairs—you console yourself with adinser in the coffee-room of the 
Clarendon and the remembrance of your host’s parting words—* Write aud pro- 


pose yourself, whenever you have a week lo spare a 
London Sporting Review for Dec. 
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NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF JENA. 


The year 1806, destined to see 
“ Prussia’s beam 

Quench'd in Jena’s fatal stream,” 
hung in gloom over Europe. ‘The power of Austria had been crushed at Ulm, 
the army of Russia defeated at Austerlitz, and, from the Tagus to the Neva, 
Prussia alone stood with unbroken strength and unvanquished forces. But 
guided by selfish policy, the cabinet of Berlin seemed more willing to aid the 
cause of oppression than to stand forward in defence of German freedom, and, 
entangled in diplomatic wiles, accepted from the hands of the spoiler the Elec- 
torate of Hanover, as the price of submission to his will and the abandonment 
of the Allied cause. But selfishness was destined to work the ruin of its vo- 
taries, and Napoleon had no sooner reaped the benefit he expected to derive 
from the neutrality of Prussia,—had no sooner paralysed Austria by the ruinous 
terms of the treaty of Presburg, and seen the Russian troops safe beyond their 
own frontier,—than, disregarding the engagement entered into with Count 
Haugewitz and the court of Berlin,—scorning, 1n his triumphant and overbear- 
ing career, the timid policy of Prussia, he offered to make peace with England, 
and restore the Electorate of Hanover, just ceded to that power, to its legiti- 
mate sovereign, the King of Great Britain! 
Prussia, indignant, flew to arms, called upon the allies to aid, and demand- 
ed from France redress for so many insults ; but they justly were forsaken who 
forsook. ‘They now stood alone on the arena, no aid was near, and the 
haughty and relentless victor, conscious of vastly superior power, treated their 
demands with scorn, and overwhelmed those with insults whom he was about 
to overwhelm by the force of arms. ‘* Why were you not at the field of Aus- 
terlitz ?** was the question too truly and tauntingly asked of the Prussians 
while insults were poured upon the court and nation, and low and vulgar slan- 
ders were heaped upon the character of a lovely and high-minded queen. 
The Prussian army, eager to avenge their country’s wrongs, and maintain 
their military fame, took the field in a bold spirit; and, ably commanded, would 
probably have maintained a gallant contest; but under the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, a man of great personal bravery, totally destitute of skill, little could be 
expected from the best efforts of the troops. The Duke’s age has also been 
urged against him: but the objection cannot hold, for Blucher and Savaroff 
were, when older in years, the most active and energetic commanders of their 
time ; and the duke, though turned of seventy, was a strong and athletic man. 
He had seen much service, but his great military experience had taught him 
nothing, for he had no military ability ; and though wanting resources himself, 
vanity—the bane of so many military men—prevented him from seeking, or ap- 
pearing to desire, the advice of others. His ideas never extended beyond the 
practice of the drill-ground ; and a ruthless and unfeeling martinet on parade, 
he was in the field a commander without confidence, and a soldier without en- 
thusiasm. 
The dissensiops and indecisions that marked the military councils of Prus- 
sia, even within hearing of the hostile guns, belong to history, and cannot be 
detailed here. ‘To advance to the banks of the Maine, and attack the French 
corps before they could be assembled, had been the advice of Colonel Bulow, 
then a captive inthe very prison in which he ended his days; but the man of 
genius knew that the counsel was above the reach of those for whom it was 
given, and foretold the result, even froin the first. ** Frightened by their own 
boldness in resorting to arms,”’ he said, ‘they will halt about the Saale, and 
there be destroyed.” And to the very letter was this strange prophecy ful- 
filled ! 
The Marquis de Lushessini, a foreigner, who, from being reader to I'rederick 
II., had risen to eminence in the state, and had just returned from his embassy 
to Paris, gave the fatal advice which made generals and marshals halt in mid 
career, and adopt the proposal of a vain diplomatist, instead of following out the 
bold and skilful plan of the able and highly gifted soldier. ** Napoleon will not 
act offensively,’ said the diplomatic marquis, at a council of war held at Wei- 
mar a few days before the battle of Jena; ‘ he will not burden himself with the 
reproach of being the aggressor, and will rather leave it to others to attack 
him.” Ever ready to adopt timid counsel, the wavering and irresolute listened 
to the words of folly, and halted, without any fixed object or position, on the 
Saale, at the very time when the French masses were rolling round their left 
flank. It was in vain that Colonel Massenbach, the assistant-quartermaster- 
general, foretold the certain ruin impending over the army,—that the officers 
almost mutinied against their commander,—the hour of death had struck, and 
the hand of fate was no longer to be arrested in its fatal progress. 

The gallant Prince Louis was defeated and slain at Saaleteld ; General Tau- 
enzien was attacked and pressed back with loss; and still the doomed host 
stood motionless and inactive along the banks of the Saale. , 

With an army of 140,000 men, all war-trained and spoil-breathing soldiers, 
Napoleon reached the plains of Gera. Finding no enemy in his front, he 
wheeled his masses round to the left, scattered them over a vast extent of 


down upon the foe. Marshal Davoust, with 40,000 men, now forming the ex- 
treme right, seized Naumburg, completely headed the main body of the Prus 

sian army, which, too late awakened from its stupor, was moving by Auerstadt 
towards Magdeburg. Bernadotte, by an intermediate direction, marched on 
Doruburg and Apolda; while the emperor himself, gathering together the re- 
maining corps of his army, about 80,000 men, Jirected his march upon Jena, 
where he expected to find the King of Prussia at the head of his principal 
forces. But here he was confronted by the left wing of the Prussian army, 
commanded by Prince Hohenloe, a brave and skilful officer, who was preparing 
to follow the retrograde movement of the main army at the very moment when 
he was attacked. The front of the long Prussian column thus found itself op- 
posed at Auerstadt, while, at a distance of aday’s march in the rear, the last 
division was assailed near Jena, Bernadotte, at the same time, marching into 
the openin 

on shia oventfal day, brought about 90,000 men into action ; of these, 50,000 
fought against the inferior numbers of Davoust, and 40,000 against the main 
army of Napoleon. Bernadotte’s corps, by strictly obeying orders, did not 
come into action ; for which the commander is invariably blamed by French his- 

ans. 

we is the morning of the fatal battle day of the 14th of October, and the Prus- 
sian rifle company of Cronhelm is posted, along with some Saxon and two 





Prince Hohenloe’s position, and commanding a full view of the plain; and 


country, and facing to the west, the very direction whence he had come, moved | 


left between the two great divisions of the army. The Prussians, | 


Prussian battalions, on the Schnecke, an elevated point at the extreme right of 





here, with our informant, Lieutenant Miiller, we'shall take our staf} and trace 
his progress through the eventful fight. eth, 
At six in the morning the first shots began to fall, and the firing soon in- 
Se ie whole ae principally towards our left wing; but the fog 
Shine pid = * ye id not sce three yards before us. Patrols were sent 
mented repill pp iscovered nothing of the enemy, though the firing aug- 

Teer Bary ramplean yi so pe increased in proportion. = 
Mell thee of the etek - $ pars away, and fom my elevated position I had 
ants. The battlem. e . he plain, ore the smoke concealed the combat- 
arms was incessant al . ~ th ee aT nrmages tomneised 1 noon Ss _— 
diteeies fr 5 daa e whole line But our hearts now beat high with 
iedaee he olaie sam a we oe our : a advancing and driving the enemy 

<< Ab totes ws any Pat aes, © heer greeted the presumed victors. 

Nines. wean fo Roa he village o ierzenheiligen, situated between the two 
: 8, ile our troops were still advancing in gallant style ; 
bands playing and colours flying. 

“ j : . . 
sieaaa ah the feet ene were now occupied in forming a line of fresh 

K. ered by some wood, and only observable from our 
elevated position. The advancing Prussians halted. 

“It might be one o'clock, when the newly formed columns of the enemy, 
wheeling to the right, threatened our right wing, at the same time that another 
French corps—it was Murat with the cavalry—was seen moving from the di- 
rection of Dornburg against our left. The firing was heavy along the line 
and the smoke often concealed the contending parties from our anxious sight. 

‘* At last we saw our line retiring. This retrograde movement, though per- 
formed with drill-ground accuracy, was the signal for the hostile flanking co- 
lumns to push forward. Our troops, undaunted however, again halted and con- 
fronted them, they even advanced fora space, and the cavalry, dashing forward, 
made several charges. Still the enemy gained ground and continued to make 
progress, and we had the deep mortification to see our friends pressed back 
under a heavy fire without having, on our part, struck a single blow in their 
aid. 

‘* But a gallant band are breaking out from the woods round Capellendorf, 
and for a moment our hopes are again revived. Itis the brave and distin- 
guished General Reuchel, who, after being expected for hours, has reached the 
field. Following their heroic leader, the troops advance fearlessly into the 
plain ; but alone, and exposed to overpowering numbers, this effort, too, is 
vain. All the French batteries are turned against these new foes, the general 
falls at the head of his men, and in a few mmutes the whole division is forced 
in utter confusion from the ground. Large bodies of our cavalry advance, in- 
deed, to cover the retreat, but they never charge home, and the day is irrevo- 
cably lost. y 

‘The two rifle companies of Werner and Valentini, who had been engaged 
round Isserstadt had suffered a severe loss and expended all their ammunition, 
now filed through our position. Many of the soldiers rode on captured horses, 
and thus formed the last joyful sight of this melancholy day. 

“It was now time for General Zechwitz to think of saving our small brigade, 
which was already turned; entire regiments of French cavalry and infantry be- 
ing already in our rear, and our own army being evidently in full retreat 

“The Prussian regiment of Bogulawski, having taken post on the Schnecke, 
was ordered to await the arrival of the Saxons, who, with their highly dressed 
drum-major flourishing his silver-mounted cane at the head of the regiment, now 
marched slowly past, their band playing as usual. The riflemen were then 
thrown into the broken ground edging the road, where we received the first 
shots ef the French tirail/eurs; but as we were only covering the retreat of 
the two battalions we did not linger long, and when we fell back I formed with 
last section the rear-guard of the column. 

*“ No sooner had we reached the level plain than the French opened guns 
“upon us and saluted us both with round and grape-shot, but with little effect, 
for we riflemen were in the ditch bordering the highroad, and escaped without 
OSS. 

‘* At this moment the Saxon rifle company commenced firing, and though we 
could not at first distinguish the enemy, we soon found ourselves within a 
hundred yards of a line of hostile cavalry, calmly halting and flanking the road. 
[ ordered the riflemen to fire upon them, and we saw several men and horses 
jall. At first they returned our fire with their carabines; but we had sustained 
no loss when they gave the signal to charge. Expecting that the Saxon bat- 
talion would form square, I ordered my men to rush in and join them; but in 
this | was mistaken. ‘The enemy attacked by squadrons, and we were all 
completely ridden over. I was so several times, without, in the first instance, 
receiving any injury, till at last a passing horseman gave me a cut on the head, 
and, my sword breaking in the conflict, I was on the point of falling beneath 
the uphfted sabre of an officer, when the sharp report of a rifle rung close to 
my car, and the I’renchman, instead of striking, fell dead upon me, throwing 
me to the ground by the weight of his fall. I was covered with blood, but pro- 
tected by the corpse from the chasseurs that followed. The timely shot that 
saved me was, as | afterwards learned, fired by the rifleman Darsow, who. lay 
wounded close to the place where the meeting took place. 

‘| had no sooner gained my feet than a hussar dashed forward, gave me a 
good cut on the head, and than offered me quarter and protection, on condition 
of receiving my watch, purse, and sash.* When his terms were complied 
with, he tied up my head with his handkerchief, made me take hold of his stir- 
rup, and seizing me by the collar, hastened to the rear. My poor green jackets 
lay scattered about the plain, all severely wounded; the Saxons seemed to 
have escaped better. 

“After we had gone some distance, I observed a large body of troops 
formed m square, and heard a thousand voices shouting ‘ Vive l’Empereur !’ 
It was the old guard, with Napoleon in the centre. My hussar led me towards 
the party. I was one of the first prisoners brought in; and, as I was dripping 
with blood, many officers stepped out of the ranks, and kindly offered le pauvre 
diable, as they termed me, their canteens. 

‘** Under the repeated shouts of ‘ Vive l'Empereur!’ I arrived near the suite 
of Napoleon, and the emperor himself came up to me. I should not have 
known him, had not some of the officers, pushing me forward, called out,— 
‘Voici |/Empereur !’ ‘The victor halted, made a sign for me to advance, and 
then inquired my name,my rank, my regiment, if I were severely wounded, and 
other questions of the kind. He then inquired whether the king had command- 
ed in person at Jena; and shook his head doubtingly when I answered in the 
negative. After exchanging a few words with General Le Febvre Desnouettes, 
the latter repeated the question in German, observing, when I again replied in 
the negative, that I had probably no means of obtaining information on such 
points. Napoleon then inquired what was the strength of the army which had 
fought at Jena, and seemed unwilling to believe, when I told him that it con- 
sisted of 47 battalions and 76 squadrons. ‘This led to some conversation with 
the group of surrounding officers, from which I only gathered that they thought 
we had fought very bravely, the smallness of our numbers considered. The 
emperor, again turning to me, said, ‘ You have fought like brave soldiers ; I 
respect such enemies, and have given orders for the prisoners to be well treated : 
you may go.’ | was endeavouring to retire, when some Saxon officers, and 
the young cadet Steinau, of my own regiment, were brought in. Napoleon, 
perceiving by the uniform of the latter that we belonged tothe same corps, 
again addressed me, saying, ‘ What means this! what has this child to do 
here?’ I explained that he was a cadet, and that it was usual to enter our 
service at an early age. He then inquired the name and station of his father, 
adding, ‘I do not make war on children, and will send him back to his mother : 
he is too young to be a soldier.’ He was all this time very friendly, and, tak- 
ing a biscuit which a servant presented on a salver, gave it to young Steinau, 
observing, that he would ‘ probably be hungry enough.’ 

“Then, addressing himself to the Saxons, he said, that he did not recognise 
them as enemies, had no intention to make war upon them, and only cameo 
liberate them from the yoke of Prussia. I was then, for my part, led to the 
rear, General Le Febre Desnouettes having directed my hussar-guide to éause 
me to be well attended to in Jena. Such was-my first and last interview with 
Napoleon.” 


| ‘The details of the battles of Jena and Auerstadt belong not to our subject, 
| and a few words indicating the general result can alone be added here. 


The main bedy of the Prussian army, marching towards Magdeburg, found 
itself unexpectedly opposed at Auerstadt by the corps of Davoust, which was 
mistaken for the whole French army. An action was immediately eagaged, in 
which the Duke of Brunswick received a mortal wound: the second in com- 
mand shared the same fate ; and'the first line failed to make any impression on 
| the French. Blucher offered to renew the attack with the second line, which 
_had not fought ; but the king, though he at first sanctioned the proposal, ar- 
| rested the onset; and it was resolved to halt, and wait for news from Prince 
| Hohenloe’s corps. 

These came with the ordinary speed of evil tidings ; and the army, arrested 
in front by Davoust, followed’by the victorious troops of Napoleon, endeavoured 
| to reach Magdeburg and the Elbe bya circuitous march through cross roads. 
At first the rear bore some resemblance of order ; but the two defeated armies 
falling back upon each other, and Prince Hohenloe’s troops mixing during the 
night with those of the king’s army, as the main body was called, the whole 
| fel! into disorder, which darkness -aigmented, till daybreak displayed the con- 
| fused crowd moving along in-a state of total disorganisation,—infantry, caval- 
_ry, artillery, all mixed up together in wild and inextricable confusion. Fifty 
thousand men only reached Magdeburg; and, though some regularity was 
here restored, the morale of the troops could not be re-established; and the 
most incredible folly marked every farther step of this ill-fated host, once dis- 
tinguished for talents, bravery, and conduct. In the midst of fertile provinces, 
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5 magazines, they declared that immediate famine was threatening 
\ eeeg with tumbrils d , they fancied themselves in want of am- 
munition. ‘The army marched to the Oder, but every hour brought fresh 
josses. ‘The quartermaster-general, not recollecting that he could hardly ride 
thirty miles, and hold a conference with a French marshal in the course of one 
brief hour, mistook the western shore of the lake of Prenzlau for the eastern ; 
and the commander-in-chief, a cavalry officer of bravery and experience, for- 
etting alike his geography and horsemanship, made ten thousand men lay 
~~ ir arms, In = country, before a few squadrons of French cavalry ! 
‘The detached corps follow too readily the example of the main body ; and Blu- 
cher alone upheld in this period of darkness the honour of the Prussian name. 
Beset by French troops, attacked by the corps of Bernadotte, Soult, and 
Lannes, the intrepid soldier fought to the last extremity, and only surrendered 
after his last cartridge had been expended and his last loaf of bread consumed. 
The last to strike his country’s banner in the hour of adversity, he was, as we 
shall see, the first to raise it in the hour of hope and prosperity. 


THE FIELD OF AUSTERLITZ. 


The dispositions for the battle of Austerlitz occupied the entire day. From 
sunrise Napoleon was on horseback, visiting every position; he examined each 
battery with the skill of an old officer of artillery; and frequently dismounting 
from his horse, carefully noted the slightest peculiarities of the ground—re- 
marking to his staff, with an accuracy which the event showed to be prophetic, 
the nature of the struggle, as the various circumstances of the field indicated 
them to his practised mind. 

It was already late, when he turned his horse's head toward his bivouac-hut 
—a rude shelter of straw—and rode slowly through the midst of that great 
army. The Ordre de Jour, written at his own dictation, had just been distribu- 
ted among the soldiers; and now arvund every watch-fire, the groups were 
kneeling to read the spirit-stirring lines by which he so well knew how to excite 
the enthusiasm of his followers. They were told ‘that the enemy were the 
same Russian battalions they had already beaten at Hollabrunn, and on whose 
flying traces they had been marching ever since.” ‘They wil! endeavour,” 
said the proclamation, ‘to turn our right ; but, in doing so, they must open their 
flank to us—need I say what will be the result? Soldiers, so long as with your 
accustomed valour, you deal death and destruction in their ranks, so long shall 
I remain beyond the reach of fire ; but let the victory prove, even for a moment, 
doubtful. your Emperor shall be in the midst of you. This day must decide for 
ever the honor of the infantry of France. Let no man Jeave his ranks to suc- 
cor the wounded—they shall be cared for, by one, who never forgot his soldiers ; 
and with this victory tne campaign is ended !” 

Never were lines better calculated to stimulate the energy, and flatter the 
pride of those, to whom they were addressed. It was a novel thing in a gene- 
ral to communicate to his army the plan of his intended battle, and, perhaps, to 
any other than a French army, the disclosure would not have been rated as such 
a favor; but their war ike spirit and military intelligence have ever beer. most 
remarkably united, and the men were delighted with such a proof of confidence 
and esteem. 

A dull roar, like the sound of the distant sea, swelled along the line from the 
far right, where the convent of Reygern stood, and, growing louder by degrees, 
proclaimed that the Emperor was coming. 

It was already dark, but he was quickly recognized by the troops, and with 
one burst of enthusiasm they seized upon the straw of their bivouacs, and set- 
ting fire to it, held the blazing masses above their heads, waving them wildly to 
and fro, amid the cries of “ Vive | Empereur.”’ For above a league along the 
plain, the red light flashed and glowed, marking out beneath it, the dense squares 
and squadrons of armed warriors. It was the anniversary of Napoleon's coro- 
nation, and such was the fete by which they celebrated the day. 


The Emperor rode through the ranks uncovered. Never did a prouder smile 
light up his features, while, thronging around him, the veterans of the Guard 
struggled to catch even a passing glance at him. ‘ Do but look at us to- 
morrow, and keep beyond the reach of shot,” said a “‘ grognard,” stepping 
forward, “‘ we'll bring their cannon and their colors, and lay them at thy 
feet.”” ‘The marshals themselves, the hardened veterans of so many fights, 
could not restrain their enthusiasm ; and proffers of devotion unto death accom- 
panied him as he went. 

At last all was silent in the encampment; the soldiers slept beside their 
watch-fires, and, save the tramp of a patrol, or the ‘‘ gui vive’’ of the sentinels, 
all was still. ‘The night was cold and sharp—a cutting wind blew across the 
plain, which gave way to a thick mist—so thick, the sentries could scarcely 
see a dozen paces off. 

I sat in my little hovel of straw—my mind far too much excited for sleep— 
watching the stars as they peeped out one by one, piercing the gray mist, un- 
til, at last, the day became thin and clear, and a frosty atmosphere succeeded 
to the weighty fog ; and now, | could trace out the vast columns, as they lay, 
thickly strewn along the plain. ‘The old general, wrapped in his cloak, slept 
soundly on his straw couch ; his deep-drawn breathing showed that his rest 
was unbroken. How slowly did the time seem to creep along—lI thought it 
must be nigh morning, and it was only a little more than midnight. Our posi- 
tion was a small rising ground about a mile in front of the left centre, and com- 
municating with the enemy’s line by a narrow line between the marshes. They 
had been defended by a battery of four guns, with a stockade in front; and 
along it now, for a considerable distance, a chain of sentinels were placed, who 
should communicate any movement that they observed in the Russian lines, of 
which I was charged to convey the earliest intelligence to the Quartier-general. 
This duty alone would have kept me in a state of anxie®y, had not the trame of 
my mind already so dispused me; and I could not avoid creeping out, from 
time to time, to peer through the gloom, in the direction of the enemy’s camp, 
and listen with an eager ear for any sounds from that quarter. At last, I heard 
the sound of a voice atsome distance off—then, a few minutes after, the hur- 
ried step of feet, and a voltiguer came up, breathless with haste— 

“The Russians were in motion toward the right. Our advanced post could 
hear the roll of guns and tumbrils moving along the plain, and it was evident 
their columns were in march.” S, 

I knelt down and placed my ear to the ground, and almost started at the dis- 
tinctness with which I could hear the dull sound of the large guns as they were 
dragged along ;—the earth seemed to tremble beneath them. 

T awoke the General at once, who, resting on his arm, coolly heard my report, 
and having directed me to hasten to head-quarters with the news, lay back 
again, and was asleep before I was in my saddle. At the top speed of my 
horse, I galloped to the rear, winding my way between the battalions, till I 
came to a gently rising ground, where, by the light of several large fires, that 
blazed in a circle, I could see the dismounted troopers of the Chasseurs 4 che- 
val, who always formed the imperial body-guard. Having given the word, I 
was desired by the officer of the watch to dismount, and, following him, I passed 
forward in the middle of the circle, where, under shelter of some sheafs of 
straw piled over each other, sat three officers, smoking beside a fire. 

‘Ha! here comes news of some sort,” said a voice I knew at once to be 
Murat’s. ‘ Well, sir, what is’t ?”” . 

“The Russian columns are in motion, Monsieur le Marechal—the artillery 
movmg rapidly toward our right.” 

* Drantree ! it’s not much more than midnight. 
Emperor ?” 

“No, no,” said a harsh voice, as a shriveled, hard-featured man turned round 
from the blaze, and showiug a head covered by a coarse woollen cap, looked far 
more like a pirate, than a marshal of France—* they'll not attack before day 
—. Go back,”’ said he, addressing me, “ observe the position well, and if 

ere be any general movement toward the southward, you may report It. 

By the time I regained my post, all was in silence once more—either the 
Russians had arrested their march, or already their columns were out of hear- 
ing—not a gieam of light could I perceive along their entire position, and 
pe ages out with watching, I threw myself down among the straw, and slept 
soundly. 

: There—there—thai’s the third,” said General D’Auvergne, shaking me by 
the shoulder, “ there again—don't you hear the guns i ; 

I listened, and could just distinguish the faint booming sound of far-off artil- 
lery, coming up from the extreme right of our position. It was still but three 
o’clock, and although the sky was thick with stars, perfectly dark in the valley. 
Meanwhile, we could hear the galloping of cavalry, quite distinctly, in the same 
direction. 

“Mount, Burke, and back to the Quartier-general—but you need not, here 
come some of the staff.”’ 

“So D’Auvergne,” cried a voice whose tones were strange to me, “ they 
meditate a night-attack it would seem—or is it only trying the range of their 
guns? 

“T think the latter, Monsieur le Marechal ; for I heard no small-arms, and, 
oven now, all is quiet again.” 

f I believe you are ni ht,”’ said he, moving slowly forward, while a number 

oe followed at a little distance. ‘* You see, D‘Auvergne, how correctly 

Rey judged their intentions. The brunt of the battle will be about 
street a there—don’t you hear bugles in the valley ?” 

dt a pe ’ ~ music of our tirailleurs’ bugles arose from the glen in front 

posted. » Where, in athick beech wood, the light infantry regiments were 
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As he heard thiv, the Marshall Bernadotte—for it was he—turned his horse 
suddenly round, and rode back, followed by his staff. And now the drums beat 
to quarters along the line, and the hoarse trumpets of the cavalry might be heard 
summoning the squadrons throughout the field: while between the squares, and 
in the intervals of the battalions, single horsemen galloped past with orders. 
Soult's division, which extended for nearly a league to our right, was the first to 
move, and it seemed like one vast shadow creeping along the earth, as column 
behind column marched steadily onward. Our brigade had not as yet received 
orders, but the men were in readiness beside their horses, and only waiting for 
the word to mount. ~ 

The suspense of the moment was fearful—all that I had ever dreamed or pic- 
tured to myself, of a soldier’s euthusiasm, was faint and weak, compared to the 
rush of sensations I now experienced. There must be a magic power of 
ecstacy in the approach of danger—some secret sense of bounding delight, 
mingled with the chances of a battle—that render one intoxicated with excite- 
ment. Each booming gun I heard, sent a wild throb through me, and I panted 
for the word, “‘ forward.” 

Column after column moved past us, and disappeared in the dip of ground 
beneath ; and as we saw the close battalions filling the wide plain in front, we 
sighed to think that it was destined to be the day of glory, peculiarly to the in- 
fantry. Wherever the nature of the field piaininiol shelter, or the woods af- 
forded cover, our troops were sent to occupy. The great mancuvre of the day 
was to be the piercing of the enemy’s centre, whenever he should weaken that 
point, by the endeavour to turn our right flank. 

A faint streak of gray light was marking the horizon, when the single guns 
which we had heard at intervals, ceased, and then after a short pause, a long, 
loud roll of artillery issued from the distant right, followed by the crackling din 
of small-arms, which increased at every moment, and now swelled into an unin 
terrupted noise, through which the large guns pealed from time to time. A red 
glare, obscured now and then, by means of black smoke, lit up the sky in that 
quarter, where already the battle was raging fiercely. 

The narrow causeway between the two small lakes in our front, conducted to 
an open space of ground, about a cannon-shot from the Russian line, and this, 
we were now ordered to occupy, to be prepared to act as support to the infantry 
of Soult’s left, whenever the attack began. As we debouched into the plain, I 
beheld a group of horsemen, who, wrapped up in their cloaks, sat motionless in 
their saddles, calmly regarding the squadrons as they issued from the wood : 
these were Murat and his staff, to whom was committed the attack on the Rus- 
sian guard. His division consisted of the hussars and chasseurs under Keller- 
mann, the curiassiers of D’Auvergne, and the heavy dragoons of Nansouty, 
making a force of eight thousand sabres, supported by twenty pieces of field ar- 
tillery. Again were we ordered to dismount, for although the battle continued 
to rage on the right, the whole of the ceutre and left were unengaged. 

Thus stood we as the sun rose—that *‘Sun of Austerlitz ” so often appealed 
to, and apostrophized by Napoleon, as gilding the greatest of his glories. The 
mist from the lakes, shut out the prospect of the enemy’s lines at first, but gra- 
dually this moved away, and we could perceive the dark columns of the Ras- 
sians, as they moved rapidly along the side of the Pratzen, and continued to pour 
their thousands toward Reygern. 

At last the roar of the musketry swelled louder and nearer, and an officer 
galloping past, told us that Soult’s right had been called up to support Davoust’s 
division. ‘This did not look well: it proved the Russians had pressed our lines 
closely, and we waited impatiently to hear further intelligence. It was evident, 
too, that our right was suffering severely, otherwise the attack on the centre 
would not have been delayed. Just then, a wild cheer to the front drew our 
attention thither, and we saw the heads of three immense columns, Soult’s di- 
vision, advancing at a run toward the enemy. 

‘Par St. Louis,” cried the General D’ Auvergne, as he directed his telescope 
on the Russian line, ‘those fellows have lost their senses; see if they have 
not moved their artillery away from the Pratzen, and weakened their centre 
more and more. Soult sees it—mark how he presses his columns on. 
they go, faster and faster ; but look, there’s a movement yonder—the Russians 
perceive their mistake.” 

**Mount !”" was now heard from squadron to squadron: while dashing along 
the line like a thunderbolt, Murat rode far in advance of his staff—the men 
cheering him as he went. 

* There !” cried D’Auvergne, as he pointed with his finger, “ that column 
with the yellow shoulder-knots—that’s Vandamme'’s brigade of light infantry ; 
see how they rush on, eager to be first up with the euemy, but St. Hilaire’s 
grenadiers have got the start of them, and are already at the foot of the hill—it 
is arace between them.” 

And so had it become—the two columns advanced, cheering wildly, while 
the officers, waving their caps, led them on, and others rode along the flanks 
urging the men forward. ‘The order now came for our squadrons to form in 
charging sections, leaving spaces for the light artillery between ; this done, we 
moved slowly forward at a walk—the guns keeping, step by step, beside us. 
A few minutes after, we lost sight of the attacking columns, but the crashing 
fire told us they were engaged, and that already the great struggle had begun. 
For above an hour we remained thus : every word loud spoken, seeming to our 
impatience like the order to move. At last, the squadrons to our right were 
seen to advance, and then a tremulous motion of the whole line showed that the 
horses themselves participated in the eagerness of the moment ; and, at last, 
the word came forthe curiassers to move up. In less than a hundred yards we were 
halted again, and I heard an aide-de-camp telling General D'Auvergne that Da- 
voust had suffered immensely on the right—that his division, although reimfore- 
ed, had fallen back behind Reygern—and all now depended on the attack of 
Soult’s columns I heard no more—for now the whole line advanced in a trot, 
and as our formation showed an unbroken front, the word came—* faster’ and 
“faster.” As we merged from the low ground, we saw Soult’s column already 
half-way up the ascent :—they seemed like a great wedge driven into the 
enemy’s centre, which opening as they advanced, presented two surfaces of fire 
to their attack. . 

« The battery yonder has opened its fire on our line,” said D'Auvergne— 
‘* we cannot remain where we are ” 

‘* Forward !” “ charge !" came the word from front to rear, and squadron af- 
ter squadron dashed madly upthe ascent. ‘The one word only * charge !” kept 
ringing through my head—all else was drowned in the terrible din of the ad- 
vance. An Austrian brigade of light cavalry issued forth as we came up, but 
soon fell back under the overwhelining pressure of our force, and now we came 
down upon the squares of the red-brown Russian infantry. Volley after volley 
sent back our leading squadrons wounded and repulsed, when, unlimbering with 
the speed of lightning, the horse-artillery poured in a discharge of grape-shot. 
The ranks wavered, and through their cleft spaces of dead and dying, our cuir- 
assiers dashed in, sabring all before them. In vain the infantry tried to form 
again ; successive discharges of grape, followed by cavalry attacks, broke 
through their firmest ranks, and at last retreating, they fell back undered 
cover of a tremendous battery of field-guns, which, opening their fire, compell- 
us to retire into the wood. Nor were we long inactive. Bernadotte’s divi- 
sion was now engaged on our left, and a pressing demand came for cavalry to 
support them. Again we mounted the hill, and came in sight of the Russian 
guard, led on by the Arch-duke Constantine himself,—a splendid body of men, 
consp:cuous for their size, and the splendor of their equipment. Such, how- 
ever, was the impetuous torrent of our attack, that they were broken in an 
instant, and notwithstanding their courage and devotion, fresh masses of our 
dragoons kep: pouring down upon them, and they were sabred, almost to a man. 

While we were thus engaged, the battle became general from left to right, 
and the earth shook beneath the thundering sounds of two hundred great guns. 
Our position, for a moment victorious, soon changed, for having followed the 
retreating squadrons too far, the waves closed behind us, and we now saw that 
a dense cloud of Austrian and Russian cavalry were forming in our rear An 
instants hesitation would have been fatal. It was then that a tall and splendid- 
ly dressed horseman broke from the line, and with a cry to “ follow,’ rode 
straight atthe enemy. It was Murat himself. sabre in hand, who, cleaving his 
way through the Russians, opened a path for us : afew minutes after, we had 
gained the wood, but one-third of our force had fallen. 

Cavalry !’—Cavalry !” cried a field officer, riding down at headlong speed 
his face covered with blood from a sabre-cut—“ to the front.” 

The order was given to advance at a gallop, and we found ourselves next 
instants hand to hand with the Russian dragoons, who having swept along the 
flank of Bernadotte’s division, were sabring them on all sides. On we went, 
reinforced by Nansouty and his carabineers, a body of nigh seven thousand men. 
It was a torrent no force could stem—the tide of victory was with us, and 
we swept along, wave after wave, the infantry advancing in line, for miles at 
either side, while whole brigades of artillery kept up a murderous fire without 
ceasing. Entire columns of the enemy surrendered as prisoners—guns were 
captured at each instant. and only by a miracle did the Arch-duke escape our 
huzzars, who followed him, till he was lost to view, in the flying ranks of thes 
allies. As we gained the crest of the hill, we were in time to see Soult's vic- 
torious columns driving the enemy before them, while the imperial guard, up to 
that moment unengaged, reinforced the grenadiers on the right, and broke through 
the Russians on every side. 

The attempt to outflank us on the right, we had perfectly retorted on the left 
where Lannes’ division, overlapping the line, pressed them on two sides and 
drove them back, still fighting, into the plain, which, with a lake separated the 
allied armies from the village of Austerlitz : and here took place the most dread- 
ful occurrence of the day. The two roads which led through the lake, were 
soon so encumbered and blocked up, by ammunition wagons and carts, that they 
became im le ; and as the masses of the fugitives thickened, they spread 





over the lake, which happened to be frozen. | 





There 
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It was at this time that the Emperor came up, and seeing the cavalry halted 
and no longer in pursuit of the fi columns, ordered up twelve pieces of the 
artillery of the Imperial Guard, which, from the crest of the hil opened a 
murderous fire on them. The slaughter was fearful, as the discharges of 
and round shot, cut channels through the jammed up mass, and tore the , 
columns, as it were, into fragments. Dreadful as the scene was, what follow 
ed far exceeded it in horror ; for soon the shells began to explode beneath the 
ice, which now, with a succession of reports louder than thunder, gave way. In 
an instant, whole regiments were ingulphed, and amid the wildest cries oF dee. 
pair, thousands sank, never to appear again, while the deafening artillery mer- 
cilessly played upon them, till over that broad surface no living thing was seen 
to move, while beneath, was the sepulchre of five thousand men. About seven 
thousand reached Austerlitz by another road to the northward ; but even these 
had not escaped, save for a mistake of Bernadotte, who most unaccountably, as 
it was said, halted his division on the heights. Had it not been for this aa 
soldier of the Russian right wing had been saved. : ' 

The reserve cavalry and the dragoons of the ‘‘ Guard,” were now called up 
from the pursuit, and I saw my own regiment pass close by me, as I stood amid 
the staff, round Murat. The men were fresh and eager for the fray ; yet ses 
many fell in that pursuit, even after victory. The Russian batteries continu- 
ed their fire to the last. ‘The cannoniers were cut down beside their guns, and 
the cavalry made repeated charges on our advancing squadrons ; nor was it till 
late in the day they fell back, leaving two-thirds of their forces dead or wounded 
on the field of battle. : 

On every side, now, were to be seen the flying columns of the allies, hotly 
fol’owed by the victorious French. The guns still thundered at intervals : but 
the loud rear of the battle was subdued to the crashing din of charging squad- 
rons, and the distant cries of the vanquishers and the vanquished. Around, and 
about, lay the wounded, in all the fearful attitudes of suffering ; and as we were 
fully a league in advance of our original*position, no succor had yet arrived 
for the poor fellows whose courage had carried them into the very squares of the 
enemy. c 

Most of the stafi—myself among the number—were dispatched to the rear 
for assistance. I remember, as I rode along at my fastest speed, between the 
columns of infantry and the fragments of artillery, which covered the ground, 
that a peloton of dragoons came thundering past, while a voice shouted out 
“ Place, place.” Supposing it was the Emperor himself, I drew up to one side 
and uncovering my head, sat in patience till he had passed, when, with the speed 
of four horses urged to the utmost, a caleche flew by, two men dressed like 
couriers seated un the box : they made for the high-road toward Vienna, and 
soon disappeared in the distance. 

‘* What can it mean ?”’ said I, to an officer beside me, ‘not his Majesty, 
surely ?” ; 

** No, no,” replied he, smiling ; ‘‘ it is General Lebrun on his way to Paris 
with the news of the victory. The Emperor is down at Reygern yonder, where 
he has just written the bulletin. I warrant you, he follows that caleche with his 
eye ; he'd rather see a battery of guns carried offby the enemy, than an axle 
break there this moment.” . 

Thus closed the great day of Austerlitz—a hundred cannons, forty-three 
thousand prisoners, and thirty-two colours, being the spoils of this—the great- 
est of even Napoleon's victories. 

We passed the night on the field of battle—a night dark and starless: the 
heavens were, indeed, clothed with black, and a heavy atmosphere, louring and 
gloomy, spread like a pall over the dead and the dying! Not a breath of air 
moved ; and the groans of the wounded sighing through the stillness, with a 
melancholy cadence no words can convey! Far away in the distance, the 
moving lights marked where fatigue-parties went in search of their comrades. 
The Emperor himself did not leave the saddle till nigh morning ; he went, fol- 
lowed by an ambulance, hither and thither over the plain, recalling the names of 
the several regiments, enumerating their deeds of prowess, and even asking for 
many of the soldiers by name. He ordered large fires to be lighted throughout 
the field, and where medical assistance could not be procured, the officers of 
the staff might be seen covering the wounded with great-coats and cloaks, and 
rendering them such aid as lay in their power. Dreadful as the picture was— 
fearful reverse to the gorgeous splendor of that vast army the morning sun had 
shone upon, in all the pride of strength and spirit—yet even here was there 
much to make one feel, that war is not bereft of its humauizing influences. 
How many a soldier did I see that night, blackened with powder—his clothes 
torn and ragged with shot, sitting beside a wounded comrade, now wetting hts 
lips with a cool draught—now p Sorat his heart with words of comfort. Many 
themselves wounded, were tending others, less able to assist themselves. Acts 
of kindness and self-devotion—not less in number than those of heroism and 
courage—were met with at every step ; while among the sufferers, there lived 
a spirit of enthusiasm, that seemed to lighten the worst pangs of their agony. 
Many would cry out as I passed, to know the fate of the day, and what became 
of this regiment, or of that battalion. Others could but articulate a faint “ Vive 
’’ Empereur,” which in the intervals of pain they kept repeating, as though it 
were a charm against suffering ; while one question met me every instant, 
* What says La petit Carporal ? is he content with us !” 

None were insensible to the glorious issue of that day: nor amid all the 
agony of death, dealt out in every shape of horror and misery, did I hear ofe 
word of anger or rebuke to him, for whose ambition they had shed their heart's 
blood. 


WESTERN LIFE. 

But few Eastern people know any thiag of the perils of the settlers in the 

West. The following humorous extract from a work called the ‘‘ New Pur- 
chase” will give a little idea of it:— 

Tarriryne tae Bar.—* When we fust setiled,” said he, “ down on Elig- 
genses bottom, there was no mills in these parts, and so we packed all our 
bread stuffs from overthere at Wood’ll, about once a month or thereabouts, 
me goin one day and comin back again next day, and my ole womana slay- 
ing in the cabin till lgiis back, ‘The Injins were mostly gone, but straglin 
ones kept comin on and off, but though they were harmless like, folks was 
a little dubus and didn’t want (heir company ; and my ole woman she alway: 
shot the door at night and a sort o’ draw’d the bedstid agin it. Well, so one 
night wasaway for meal, and she bethought as how she’d render oft her 
fat; and sosbe ons with the great pot--that one your ole woman, neighbor 
Ashford, borrowed last year to bile sugar in—and she puts in her fat and be- 
gins heatin it; when what does she hear all at once on asudden, but a pow- 
erful tramplin round the cabin! ‘Maybe,’ says she to herself, ‘it’s some 
poor Injin wants tocome in !’—when all at once the tramplin stopt and some- 
thin begins ascratchin up outside the chimbly, and she spies through a 
crack, and if it warn’t a powerful barr, atier the fat! And she know’d the 
vacmint wasn’t goin to rest till he klim down the chimbly ; and that she'd 
have to put out and maybe lose all her fat! Well, my ole woman was, to be 
sure, a leetle-skur’d, but she didn’t lose her presentiment of mind—she only 
let the fellow back down as near as was convenient and then she jerks 4 
handful of dry grass out of her tick, and set fire to the whole onthe fat! 
Andshe says twas most powerful laffy to hear the barr go up the chimbly 
agin—and how he was heern a growlin and makintracks for the timbers: 
And that’s the way she tarrified the barr and a sort o’ scorched his britches. 





Crmmax —People take liquorice in winter tocure a cold, and /iquor-ice in 
summer to get cold. . 

A Money Lenper.—He serves you in the present tense, he Jends you ™ 
the conditional mood, keeps you in the subjective, and ruins you in the fue 
ture. 

Lord Byron, one day, observing to Rogers that punning was the lowest species 
of wit—** Indeed,” said Rogers, * it’s the foundation.’ 

Mr. Bannister, going by a house that had been nearly all consumed by fire, 
inquired whose it was ; being told it was a hatter’s—‘‘ Oh, then,” rejoined he, 
‘the loss will be much felt.” 

Queer philosophers these children. ‘‘ Ma do combs eat !”’ “ No, child.” “ Well , 
what do they have teeth for ?” 

Important Apvice.—A gentleman who has occasion to walk with two ladies 
one umbrella, should always go in the middle—that secures a dry coat to himseli 
and is showing no partiality to either of the ladies. 

Apizv.—There is something beautifully pious and tender about that word 
of sad import, “ adieu !” That is, ‘* May God guard you—to God I comutt 
you.” 

Truth is immortal ; no fragment of it ever dies. From time to time the body 





dies off, but it rises in a more perfect form, leaving its grave clotees behind it, 
to be perchance worshipped as living things, by those who love to watch among 
the tombs. 








RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 
AvGusTA, Ga. - - - Lafayette Course, 3d Tuesday, 16th Jan. 

Cua RLESTON, S.C. Washington Course, Annual Meeting, Wednesday, 2ist Feb. 
Lov IsvILLE, Ky. - Oakland Course, J. C. Spring Meeting, Ist Tuesday, 3d June. 
MoBILE, Ala. - - - Bascombe Course, J. C. Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 16th Jan. 

Or ELowsas, La. - - St. Landry Jockey Club Spring Meeting, 2d week in May. 
Jackson, Miss. - - Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday in Jan. 





CRICKET. 
PARING for the Press,and will be published early in the season, say on or about 
4 George’s Day, the ‘‘ Cricketer’s Hand Book,’ by a Member ef the ‘* Toronto 
Club.” Price, 2s 6d Jan. 6.3 
Toronto, 1844. {Jan. @. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE TLMES; 


4 CHRONICLE OF 


Gye Curt, Field Sports, Literaiare and the Stage 


EMRELLISHBD WITH SPLENDID STEGL ENGRAVINGS 
pUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, AT No.1 BARCLAY STREET 


JOUN RICITARDS, PROPRIETOR. 


WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR, 


‘urs wel] known weekly publication, which was established in 133]. by its present 
editor, commenced its Thirteenth volume on the 4th of March, 1843. It is a sheetot 
the very largest Class, containing twelve imperial quarto pazes, printed on linen paper 
of the finest texture, and on good type. It is embellished with the larges: and most 
highly Snished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a per odical in the United 
states. The last three volumes contained superb Portraits of the followimg distin- 
guished AMERICAN and IMponrEeD Horsks, designed to constitute an Americon Sporting 
Gallery, accompanied with complete Memoirs, giving the Pedigree, Charactezistics, and 
performances of each, with incidental notices of their contemporaries, &c. The En 
ravings correspond im size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually published 
‘. London, of the Winners of the Derby, Oaks, and St Leger, and have been executed in 
on Steel Plate, expressly for This Paper, from Uriginal Pictures ia oi! by the most 
t Artists .— 


ne, 


emibev 


BLACK MARIA, 
roperty of the Hfen. Batts Peyvron, of New Orleans; Engraved by Dicw after 
TrRoYe's painting, in the collection of Joun C. Stevens, Esq. 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col. Joan CRowELL, of Fort Mitchel!, Aia.; Engraved by Dick after 
‘Teove's painting, in the collection of his owner. 
LEVIATH A, 
property of the late James Jackson, Esq, of Florence. Ala., Engraved by Dick 
etter Tkove’s painting, in the collection of Tuomas KinkMAN, Esq. 
SHARK, 
The property of Col. Wa. R. Jonnson, of Petersburg, Va. ; Engraved by Dick after 
Trove's painting, ta the collection of Capt. R. F. Sruckron, U. 3.N. 
HEUVDGFORD, 
roperty of the late Col. J. HW. Townes, of Lexington, Miss. ; Engrved by HinsaeE- 
voob aller PtoYe’s painting, in the Office of the ** Spirit of the Times.” 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lone, of Washington City; Painted by De Larrre for Col. 
W.R. Jounson, of Va., and engraved by Dick. 
ARGYLE, 
rhe property of Hon. Prereg M. Butter & Co., of Columbia, S. C.; Painted by Trove 
for Col Hameron, of S.C. ; Engraved by Hiushe)] wood. 
WAGNER. 
»perty of Mr. Joun Camesect, of New Orleans ; Painted by Truye for the 


The | 
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The pr 7 
Owner, and engraved by Prud'homme from the Original Picture in the Office of the 
Spirit ef the Times ” 
MONARCH. 
The property of Col. Wave Hamrton, of S. C.: Painted by Trove expressly for Cul. 


Lisampton, and engraved by Hinshe! wood. 
MONMOUTI ECLIPSE, 
Tuc property of Bacon, Pinvewt, BLatng & Co., of Kentucky ; Engraved by DuUNNELL 
after Tioye’s palnting,in the collection of R. PiNpELL, Esq, 
GREY EAGLE, , ’ 
The property of A. L. SHoTWELL & Co., of Ky.; Engraved in mezzotinto by Halpin & 
Jordan, after a painting by Troye. 
RIPTON and CONFIDENCE, 
‘Calebrated Trotters,) asin their matcn in harness ; Engraved by Dick, after a painting 
by Owings, now in the collection of Judn Connad. Esq. of London. 





'n addition to the highly finished Engravings enumerated above, Is a superb Portrait of 
MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, 

rhe celebrated Danseuse, in the character of ** La Sylpiitde ,” Engraved by Hinshe! wood 

trom @ sketch and original picture by Chalon and laman, in the collection of the 





Editor. 
Oo commencing the present volume of the ‘Spirit of the Times”—on the 4th of 
March last—was Issued a large and magnificently executed portiait of 
COL. WILLIAM R, JOHNSON, 
*: The Napoleon of the Turf!" - 
ineraved ov A. L. Dick, in line, after an original portrait in oil by HENRY InMaN, Esq 


now in the Publisher’s possession at this office. 





in the course of the present volume—of 1843—will also be given a portrait of 


FASHION, : 
The Nortsern Champion, and such other magnificent Embellishments as will hereafter 
e determined Spon. 
Tne Spirit ot the Times ’’ is so well known throughout the country as the acknow 


ironicle of the Turt, Field Sports,” etc., that it ls not deemed necessary to 
ny detail of its peculiar characteristics 


Ter ms of Subscriptionand Advertising. 
ear’s subscription, $10, in advance. For advertising one square of ten 
rinted lines (or 120 words), Two Dollars forthe first insertion, and 50 cents tor each 
jnent insertion, and longer or shorter ones inthat proportion. Less than60 words 
sidered half a square, more than 60 a square. No Advertisements will be in 
ted unless paid for inadvance. Gentlemen in the country can easily ascertain the 
mount proper to be remitted ey simply counting the words of their advertiseinents. 
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ic? Oxtra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained atthe 
pudlication Office at One Dollar each. They willbe sent to any section of the Union, so | 


a3 tO Secure them froin injury. 
iL? It is desirable that such letters and communications as relate to the editorial de 
\mentand to Blood Stock be addresgedto WM. T. Porter ;: allothers to J. RicHagps 
The Postage must be paid in all cases. 
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Che American Sporting Chronicle, 
A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE WEEKLY SPORTING PAPER, 
at Two Dollars per annum. 





‘he Publisher of the ** American Turf Register’? and the *‘ Spirit of the Times” 
umeoced, on the twenty-first of March last, anew weekly journal, entitled the 
LMBRICAN SPORTING CHRONICLE,” wuaich, trom the extent, novelty, and at- 
ction Of Its contents, and its unprecedented cucapness, commends itself to ail 
isses of the community. The ‘ Chronicle” is essentially devoted to the inte 
(sof tue Parmer, tue Breede:, andthe Sportsman, wile the Current News of the 
ajd Literary and Theatrical Intelligence renders it grateful tu the general 
reader. Por the fulfilment of the Publisher’s purposes, he hus engaged as Editor Wa. 
lr. Porres, Eoq., so loag and tavorably known througout the Union as the editor of 
io Spire of the Times” and the ** Am. Turf Register.’””, Numerous subjects wil) 
11 Ns altention in tne inauagement of the * Chrouicle,” and first 
Pie TURP.—The promtneut design of the ** Chronicle’ will ve to procure and give 
interest tothe Sports of tue furt. To this end it will give reports of ali the Races 
varvushout tue United Staies and Canada, with descriptions of the must Important 
.clig eveats in Great Britain and Continental Europe. 
MH OPTING.—Coustantiy increasing attention 1s now paidto Trotting Horses in this 
suutry. A few yearsstuce it was exctusively conhned to New York aud Vhiladelphia, 
L Trotting Assoctatiwus are now regularly organised in Boston, Baltimore, Cinclonati, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, dovite, Montreal, and several other Cities. Great attention 
“ ve viven to tals departiocnt; that a wholesome rivairy be maintained, all the 
great Trotting teats inthis country, Canada, and England will be recorded. 
BLOOD S$ POC K.—All larvortations of Horses, Cattie, Sheep, Swine, etc., and all im- 
taut Salesof Siock al vome aud in Eogland—selected essays on tne Breeding and 
sagementof Horses,ete., and a regular Review of Stallions, with pedigree, per- 
rinances, etc., will be published. 
FARMBSRS ant SAKE SISKS will find their interests fostered and upheld tn the 
*Carouicle” to tt: vest of the editor's ability. In addition to a @ide correspondence, 
2 igim Che recetol vf ail: he vest Agricultural Publications in the language, from which 
coplous extracts wil! be made. ‘ 
SPORTING INUGLLIG&NCE.—Being published at the office of the ‘* Spirit of the 
Times,” the ** Chronicle” wilt have the advantage of an tufiuite number of correspond- 
cls, at home and avroad, sud so complete are the arrangements estered into, that its 
Sourting Intelligence wit ve unusually Compreheasive, Varied, aud Interesting, Com- 
prising all che Ou Dits inthe Sporting World. 
FIELD, RURAL, aod AQUATIC SPORTS.—AI! the maalv diversions which give 
st to life willoe aporopriaseiy regarded, and come in for alarge share of the editor’s 
sation. With this view. freqaent extracts trom ** Bell’s Lite in London,” and the 
Enzlish andother Sporting Migazines will be given, together with original detailsof ail 
“eCreQWions Lithis cowarry. ; 
it will suffice. tuat the Puolisheris determined to make the ‘** Sporting Chronicle” 
what ite name imports, and that in its columns will be fuund, at intervals, the discussien 
Lad the iarratives which per:ain to 
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Racing, Farining, Sailing, Skating, Sales of Stock, 
Trotting, Huating, Pedestrianism, Billiards, Importations, 
HioodStock, Shooting. Pugilisim, Ten Pins, Sweepstakes, 
Breeding, Fishing, Cricketing. Cocking, Matches, 
Training, Rowing, Swimming, Quoits, Challenges. 


NEWS, LITERATURE. etc.—Although the leading objects of the “ Chronicle” are 
° ® Sporting cast, our reauers may rely upon it that we shail not be sehind nand in va- 
ried aud elegant Literature, and the Current News of the Day. 

THINGS PHSaTRICAL.—AS objects of lively interest. the Drama. Opera, and Ballet 
Will demand the editor’s b-st edorts. Without stint or measure, but with candor and 
impartiality, he will take cognizance of the novelties presented at our five different city 
Theatres, and also lay before his readers the Green Room lntelligence of the United 
States and Burope. Aspisaats to listrionic distinction may always look to the ** Cironi- 
cle”’ with confidence for eacouragement and support. : : Ber! : 

SALMAGUNDI—This. tne miscellaneousdepartment of the ** Chronicle,” will be so 
mManased as to give zesttu all ne rest. It will be composed of every variety 01 mate- 
rial; sober news, noth for-iga and domestic—remarks upon the fashions—fun and frolic 
Scraps and oddities; in tine, every thing we can glean of wit and merriment, will be 


“rowded inte our columus. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Por One Vear’s Subscrip' ion. 1 advance ...0--00-e: Two dollars. — 
ry No name whatever will be placed on the list of subscribers until the money is 
Paid. A!) letters mus: be post pad. 

Ageots can be supplied with one hundred copies of the 

Three dollars, by application to ' 
Proprietor and Publisher ot the “ Spirit of the Times 
Bar¢lay-street, New York. 


** Sporting Chronicle” for 
JOHN RICHARDS, 
” and “Turf Register,” No. } 











EAGLE HOTEL, LATE ST. GEORGE, 
no. 61 BROADWaY, NEW YORK. 
T IIE Subscriber bags leave to say that the above spacious house is now ready for the 
[On ee of permanent and transient boarders. J. H. SHORT. 
ec. 30.) 
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FOR JANUARY, 1844. 
WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 
HE JANUARY number of this Magazine (neing No. I., Vol. XV.) will be pub 


lished outhe .st Jan. at the Office of the * Spirit of tne Times,’’ No. 1 Barejay- 
street, American Hote). Embellished by the following engravings :— 





GETTING KOME. DOING THEIR BEST, BUT WITH DIFFICULTY. 














Drawn by Alken, and Engraved by Dick alter Engleheart. 
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: JOHN RICHARDS, 
; Proprieter of the’* American Turt Register,’’and ** Spiritof the Times.” 
Published monuthiy—Price $5 pe? annum, payable in advance. 





PARR’'S LiFE PILLS. 
ie ho one instance has this valuable medicine tailed, when persevered in, to afford re- 
jief even in the oldest and most inveterate cases ; if any, from want of contidence, 
or hckieness, discon\inue their use tooearly, and thus jeave unaccomplished what they 
desired, they are not to attribute the fault to the medicine. ** Diseases slow in their 
progress go off slowly ; and thattime is necessary to remove the deeply rooted evils 
which time has occasioned.” This should be bornegin mina by a}! suffering fiom chronic 
diseases deeply rooted in the system, to impirt patience and perseverance in the use of 
this medicine, that where the disorder seems obstinate, they may rest fully assured that 
tune will effect a perfect and radical cure. 
DECEMBER AND JANUARY.—These months have great effect upon the health; care 


| should be taken to keep the stomach in order Dy aperient medicine: a few gentie doses 


of Parr’s Life Pills wil! certainly eradicate and clear the system o! the aoxjous humors, 
and produce serenity and comfort 

Sold by al! Druggists in New York, and by THOMAS ROBERTS & CO., 304 Broad- 
way, 2d floor. 

Agents for New Ovleans—A. Oliver & Uo., Brewvijle-street. 
Co., Montrea!. 


Canada—A. Savage & 
{ Dec. 30.) 





: ALERT BOAT CLUB BALL. 
HE SECOND ANNUAL BALL of the Alert B»at Club will be given at Tammany 
flail on Monday evening, January 29, 1844. Wallace’s celebrated Cotillion Band 
has been engaged, aud Mr. C. W. SCHLIM has kindly volunteered his services tu manage 
the floor. 
Tickets, One Dollar eaca, May be obtained at the following places :— 


Tammany Hal!! hos. Blakely’>, The Fountain, Walker-st. 
Military Hall, 193 Bowery | Mr. Jas. Suliivan’s, 41 Madison-street 
Atwill’s Music Store, Broadway The Comet, 3 Mott-street 

Mr. Lothian’s, cor. Centre and Waiker sts. | Mr. HW. Venn’s. 13 Ann street 


N C. P.’s, 142 Castham-street 
David Lowne, /r., 179 West Broadway 
A so trom any Of the tollowing 


Mr. D. Knapp’s, Spring-street 
Philadeiphia Hotei 


COMMITTEE. 
Robert Bouth , 
Joseph I. Briest 
Theodore Neville 
WW. PRICE, President 


H. Dugliss, jr. 
Charles Stephenson 
John Brownell 
E. E. JONES, Sec’y. 





CRICKET, 

M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 

e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Cluos that he has commenced 

manuwiacturing the above articles, and any orders eutrusted *o him will be promptly and 

faitifully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above to San- 
derson, Franklin House, Philadelphia. (Sept. 23.) 


DIAMOND GRAIN POWDER, 
Pigg o CONROY, Fishing Tackle manutacturer, in addition to his extensive assort 
ment of Tackle, has now for sale Curtis & Harvey's Diemond Grain Gunpowder 
{Dec. 2.) 








BAGATELLE TABLES. 

ADIES’ and Gentiemen’s rosewood and mahozany Writing Desks, Ladies’ Work 

Boxes, Dressing Cases, Cabinets, &c. &c., manufactured of the best seasoned 
wood, and warranted to stand the climate tay better than the Imported ones. An as- 
sortment of the above articles, made of the best materials, always on hand, suitable 
ior country store-keepeis,at the lowest wholesale prices, at 

FRANCIS COLSEY & CO'S Manufactory, 
26 Harrison-street, corner of Greenwich street, New York. 


ANDERSON’'S ECLIPSE HOUSE, 
HIRD AVENUE, corner 40th-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 minutes’ walk 
from the Ra:l:oad Depo.) 

Persons taking a Sunday stroll on the Avenue, will fiftd a comiortable room set apart 
fortheiruse. Liquorsand Segars of excellent quality,and KIRK'Scelebrated ALBAN) 
PALE ALE always on hand. 

N.B. ** Bell's Life in London,” ** Tom Spring's Life in Londoa,” and various other Lon 
don papers. received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. (March4,) 


THE AMERICAN POWDER COMPANY 
MAN FACTURE Sporting and Blasting Powder of superivr quality, warranted equa! 
L¥Lto any made ja thiscouatry. The Sportig Powder 1s prepared with great care, is 
strung and quick, and free from dampness. 
WILLIAM C. FAY, Boston, Mass. ) 
TUFTS & HOBART, New Orleans, La. 
JOUN PHILLIPS, Mobile, Ala § 


THO. AND J.J. FLOURNOY, 
A TTORNEYS AT LAW, Augusta,Ga. Reference—B. Newhouse, W.H. Newhouse 
& Co., Oliver Wetmore, Francis Clark, Jonn K. Hora, New York. 
(March 18-ly.} 


ANNUAL STAKES FOR THE UNION COURSE. L. |. 
T= following Stakes are now open,to cume off over the above Course the Spring 
and Fall of 1844. 

Criterion Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree to run the following named colts or fillies 
over the Union Course, Long Island on the first day of the First Spriug Meeting in the 
year 1544, then 3 vrs. old, Miie heats. Sub. $200 each, $50 ft. To name and close on 
the Ist of Feb. next. 

Union Stake.—We, the subscribers, agree te run the following named colts or fillies 
over the Union Course, Long Ivland,on the first day of the First Fall Meeting in the 
year 1814, then 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats. Sub. $300 each, $100 ft. To name and ¢ ose 
on the istday of Feb. next. HENRY K. TOLER, Sec’y New York J.C. 

iDec. left.) 


Agents. 
(Sept. 2.) 














BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN, 
7 high characterof these Pens has induced the attempton the part of several ma- 
Kkers,to practise a fraud, not only upon Mr. Giliott, but upon the public. An interio) 
article, bearing the mispelled name of Gillott—thus, Gi/lot—omitting the final t, is now 
inthe market. The public can readily detect it by its unfuished appearance, as weli as 
by the very common stylein which it is put up. 

Observethat allthe genaine are marked in full on each pen, ** Joseph Gillott’s Pa 
ent,”’ or “Joseph Gillett, Warranted,” and that each packet bears afac-simile of his 
signature. 

HENRY JESSOP begs les ve to inform the trade.that he has removed froin 109 Beeb 
man to 7] Jonn,corner of Gold-street, where he will keep constantly on hand a com- 
plete ussurtment of the above well-known articles, which will be offerd on favorable 
erms ( May S-t.1.) 





SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S.C., will com- 

mence on Wednesdy, Feb. 2ist, 1844, and continue throughout the week. 
WED VESDAY, Feb. 2i—Jockey Club Purse $1000 Four mile heats. 
THURSDA Y—,ockey Club Purse $750, Three mile heats. 
FRIDAY—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 
SATURDAY —Handicap Race, Three mile heats. 
The Club will also give on each of the asove days a purse tor a second race, viz :— 
On Weanesday, Purse $100, Mile heats. 
On Thursday and Friday, Purse $150, Two mile heats. 
And on Saturday, Purse $100, Mile heats, best 3 im 5. ; 
Weights for age on eacnu day, and the entries toe be —_ accordiag to rule. 

ur infe a‘i 4 tion may be made to 

For any turcther informa‘ion, applicati y JOHN B. IRVING, Sec'y 
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very valuable «ingle-barrelled 
Fenes teuy Kis Mounted. ¢ 
be seen at the office: he" Spirit ot i o@ sold'a vareain. _ EApe ~ 





meet POINTER ANO SETTER DOGs. 

~ om = eas went and well-vroke Pointers and Setters for <aie, 
3S. emen desirous to procure the rj : etult: 

ther information py addressing (post paid) Box No’s 91, Trenton i aa — b pry al 


KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
TSE settosing Sweepstaxes will come off ever the above Course the Spring of 


No |, Sweepstakes for colts and fillies then 3 rs 
- old, anb. $200 
nce . make @ race; to name and close Ist of com next. hae onde ao 
me - Sweepstakes for Maryland colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 
© or more to make a race ; to name and ciose Ist of March next. iNow. 18 ? , 


Suittion r PHCENIX HOTEL, 
—~ ptf mr parsed S.COR. OF MAIN AND MULBERKY-STS.,LEXINGTON, KY. 
aah ent contenant og ners establishment, very respectfully annuunees 
ve » His Triends,and the public generally, that his hous 
pm aptytey— — = been almost entirely reritted and re-furnish ewes. 
, as he J *rasts, to extend to the travelling public, tr vi aud 
boarders, accommodations unsurpassed b ishment in the Weee” ii 
: y those of any establishment in the W E 
house being under the management of JOHN H. PENN : oe. ~- 
. . x, 80 Jong known as cd 
with the establishinentin that capacity he is entirely confident that every senien a 


be paidto the comfort of pe j ~ : 
aoe. Persons visiting this house, which Vigilance and fideli:y cas 


The stables are underthe management of G. DRUMMOND IIUN 

i and pete always — lor those who may wishthem 
e pledges himself to spare neither ‘rouble o- expens meray 

guests, being determined to merit ashare of the public petresege Se HD 

The Stages regularly arrive at and depart from this house. 

N.B. His charges have beenreducedto correspond withthe present state ofthe times, 
and will be found to be as low as those of any respectable note) in the country. 

Lexington, April 23, 18429—[May7.) 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., 
ee ee ee of the Honey Dew Fine Cut Chewing and Smoking Tobacce, 
Ul Snuffs, &c., beg leave to inform their customers ahroad, that they have left the 
store 152 Pear! street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wali-street, one door 
frou Broadway ; and ‘or the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, have 
opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Dwane-street, near the North River, where 
can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing and 
mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Snuff, of the finest qualities, at 
a heavy discount from old prices. 
Tin cannisters of fine cut Chewing, containing one pound each, carefully put up for 
shipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. 
Constantly on hand a large assortment ef Virgmia manufactured Tobacco, embracing 
the finest qualities of Cavendish, ineluding 
COL, AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victorie Brands, we being sole agents 
for the same :n New York. 
SEGARS 


Always onhand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars. {July 23. 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
VIA STONINGTON AND NEWPORT. 
RPRANGEMENTS.—The Narragansett on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, ‘er 
Stonington. 

Passengers, onthe arrival of the steamer at Stonington. willbe immediate}y forwarded 
in the splendid and commodious cars of the Railroads to Providence and Boston. 

The above steamer has been thoroughly equipped «nd prepared to promote celerity of 
travel and the comfort and security of passengers, and not surpassed by any inthe United 
States. 

For passage or freight, which is taken at very reduced rates, apply on board, at north 
side of pier No. 1, 22 Broadway, or office ot Samuel Devean, freight agent, on the wharf. 

Tickets for the route, and steamer’s berths, can be secured on board, or at the office 














T, where carriages 











of Haruden & Uo., No. 3 Wa!lestreet. (Dec. 16.) 


HUNTSVILLE RACE COURSE FOR SALE OR LEAse. 
IIE subscriber is desirous to sell, or lease for a term of years, the Race Course, with 
ail its appurtenances, so conveniently located in the immediate vicimity of Hunts- 
ville. The elegantand substantial fixtures of the place, combined with the acknow- 
ledged wealth and liberality of the town and surrounding country, can leave no reasona- 
ble doubt of its complete success in the hands ef a proprictor suited to such an estab- 
lishment. ; 

The Badger Stake, with twenty-two subscribers, at $300 each, $100 ft., comes off the 
third Wednesday in May next ; and the two following stakes are proposed to add to the 
Interest of the Meeting, nominations to he made to the subscriber. 

No. 1. We, the undersigned, 2zree to run a Sweepstakes on Friday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Association Course, Huntsville, with 
colts and fillies then three and four years old (carrying their preper weights), two mile 
heats, sub. $200 each, h. tt., four or more to make a race. To name ane close by the 
tourth day of January, 1844. 

No.2. We, the undersigned, agree to run a Sweepstakes on Thursday after the third 
Wednesday in May, 1844, over the North Alabama Acsociation Course, Huntaville, with 
colts and fillies then 3 yrs. old, mile heats, sub. $200 each, $50 !t., four or more to make 
a race, and to name and close by first day of January, 1844. ' 

tNov. 25-6t.) SAMUEL RAGLAND. 








FRANKLIN HOUSE, 
CHESNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

ie new and splendid establishment, located in Chesnut-street, at the corner @ 

Franklin Place, between Third and Fourth streets, and in the immediate vicinity 
of tee Steamboat landings, Exchange, Post Office, Banks, Theatres, and the most plea. 
sant and business part of Chesnut-street, will be opened about the latter part of May. 
It will be conducted on tie plan of the Americanand Parisian Hotels con ointly, havin 
both a Tabled’ Hote anda Kestaurante Case MTherooms, whichare unusuallylarge ana 
wel) ventilated, andsoconstructed as to present asplendid parior by day, and anequallp 
handsomechamber by right, wil! be rented, without board, atfrom $250to $30 per week, 
or withbeard,at $2per day. Inthe Restaurant every attainable delicacy will be serve 
up. iM a superior manner, at the most reasonapije prices; and the wines, imported ez- 
pressly for the establishment, wil! be furnished in the smallestqyuantities aad at almost 
European prices. The most celebrated cooxus.in every department, have been engaged, 
andthe turniture being entirely new, and of the neatest and cleanest description, tae 
subscribers flatter themselves thatthe ** Franklin” will befound oy all who may faver 
them with avisit.literally andtrul¢ a ‘*‘ House of Accommodation for St-*ngers.’’ 
J. M. SANDERSON & SON. 


NEW YORK SURGEONS’ BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 

NO. | ANN-STREET (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM), 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 
URGEONS, Physicians, and the afflicted aie hereby informed that they cap obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfoot, Latera 

Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c., or charge of cases of deformity will he 

taken bythe Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the 

cure of Clubfeet, Curvature of the Spine, Contracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented 

2 Truss forthe cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn 

with comparative comfort, and bas cured many cases of longstanding. In a word, itcam 

be worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. 

Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is gi- 
vento the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of clubfoot, curva- 
ure of the spine, bow-legs, or knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in chil~ 
ren without detaining them from school. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 

fApril lf. Prneipal of the 'n stitute 


THE LARGEST BUAT BUILDER ON THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 
: HE subscriber is prepared to ** dash away and pash away against the world. Ist is 
proud for a 1 an to boast whea he can do so and be supported by facts. Look at the 

tacts In relation to C. L. Ingersoll. He has built, withia the last ten years, more Fish 
ing. Guuning, Sai!, Row, and Pleasure Boats, than any other similar establishment. Ae 
a proof, look at the never-to-ne-heat * Henry Stork,”? a boat that has won twehty-nins 
races In succession ; the * G. W. Chapman,” a 30 foot boat, which made sit wiles ii 27 
Ininutes ; the ** Cimbria,” a 30 foot boat, which commanded for months universal attene 
tion al the Atmerican Museum ; the ** Troubler,” a 16 foot sailing dinkey, which placed aé 
defiance the \ast Fair of the American Institute; the * Trout,” a combined life and fish- 
ing boat—the |:ke curiosity was never witnessed: sail-hoat * Sea-Swallow,” of Stoni 
ton; the ** Em ress,” ot Florida; the 40 foot race-boat for the U.S. S. Ohio ; the 28 foas 
brass-mounted infant * Neptune,” sor Tampico Bay ; the unequalled sail-boat ‘* Swift- 
sure,” for Ct. ; the 16 foot sail boat * Dart,’’of Mystic; the 24 toot sail-boat for Flushing 
Bay, and a host of others. 

ars, Sweeps ,and Sculls, three, and four pencea foot. This branch of trade has alse 
added to Ingersoll’s bazaars, being of the best workinanship. The best racing sculls al- 
ways dressed by the proprietor’s own hands, and some ot the victory ones of the late 
races can now be seen at the Bazaar 

Models of ail the race boats, and his new inventions, can now be seen at his main of- 
fice, 406 Water-street, tegether with all ihe regatta boats. Sixty boats always on hand. 

C. L. INGERSOLL, sole Proprietor, 

395, 406, and 414 Water street, and 14] Cherry-street. 


THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 
OR 
HAND BOOK OF PLANTS AND FRUITS. 
UST published, a valuable and comprehensive work by 1. D. CHAPIN, Esq ,em- 
bracing all the most important and eniertaining knowledge, interesting alike to all 
classes of readers, on that most useful subject,** THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM.” It 
comprises bes:des other subjects, VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, BOTANY, ORGANIC 








(Sept. 23.) 





TION, CAUSES of GROW fH and DECAY, ALIMENTARY and NUTRIT 





and AGRIC ULTUR@L CHEMISTRY, THE GEOGRAPHY, ELEMENTS, GER} mas 
J 


CIPLES ot PLANTS, THE CEREAL GRAINS, ALCONOLIC end OTHER s, 
FOUD ot ANCIENT and MODERN NATIONS, and the DESCRIPTION, STATIS 
TICS, COMPOSITION, CULTURE, EDIBLE and MEDICINAL PROPERTIES, 
PARATION, USES, &c., of ALL USEFUL GARDEN, FIELD, and WILD PLANTS. 

It is iJJustrated by 140 engravings, maps, a copious glossary, &c, 

Just published and for sale by JEROME LOTT, Bookseller, 

156 Fulton-street, three doors east of Broadway. 
Also for sale by all the Booksellers. (Nov.2i-8 *] 





(Dec. 16-6t.) 
OTTIGNON’S ROOMS. : 
YMNASIUMU—Mr. OTTIGNON informs the public that his popular establishment, 
corner of Broaoway and Chamber-street, is contiauallv open tor the reception of 
gyoimasts and pupils. Gentlemen ot sedentary occupations desious of Improving their 
health by physica! exercise, will find "his institution the most pleasantly located, and in 
every other respect smperior, to any in the city. Connected with this estabishment ts 
his Nparring Seanol, wnere Mr. ). 1s always ready, personally, to give Lastructions In the 
hobie arto! Self-Defence ; and he will likewise state, thas his pupils ea)ay the reputation 
of being the inust sxlitn)] amatenr sparrers lp the city. : 

Fencing taught by Mons. Cupar, of Paris (tormerty of the West Point Academy), ac- 
know ledged the best master of the Small sword ever in this country. 

A Pistol Gallery, 13 paces in length, has been erected, with aa iron ta get, 10 the form 
of a man, where any zentlemaa hitting the dull’s-eye three times out of five shots will 
be presented witha silver cup. : P 

ICP Gymnasts will not be incommoced by boys, as is usually the cise oS cumcer 

| ec. <a 


IMPORTATION OF NEWLY INVENTED SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
F. BROUGH begs to iuform those who use the Gan for Sporting purposes, that 
e he las received by the ** Kennebec,” Capt. Smith. a consigament of a new des- 
cription of Sporting Guapowder, from Messrs. Curtis & Harvey, of Hounslow Heath 


Powder Mills, London. - : men 
“The advantages claimed for this newly invented article —named the Diamona Grain— 


are increased strength and superier cleanliness over ail other descriptions of Gun. 


yder. 
P°To be had wholesale of W. F. BROUGH, to whom orders will be addressed, at 304 


ee W. F. BROUGH, 
tNov. 4-ly.] 109 Front-street, or 34 Broadway 





TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &C. 
HE Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this 
city, purchase of materials, and as general agent for anything appertaining to the 
business. Any matters intrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and 
despatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprieto” ang Editor of this paper, James 
J. Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co.,and L. Chapman. 
Allcommunications must be post paid. . 
JaS. C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
or purchase and sale of Statiorer ;, &c., No. 167 Broadway. 
New Yors Augus 2.—(aug. 27-t.f.) 


CAROLINA HOTEL—BROAD-STREET, CHARLESTON,S.C. 

A= STEWART, proprietor of the above Estabiishment, tenders his thanks te 
former friends and patrons, for the favors heretofore received, and respectfully 

Informs them that he has made tinal and permanent arrangements for continuing bie 

business. 

The Hotel is now inthe most perfect repair, having been newly painted throughout 

the furniture renovated, and every necessary measure adopted to contribute te the 

comfort of Boarders and Travellers. ' 

It is the determination of Mr. 8. to spare no pains to provide bis Table with the bess 

the market affords,and he deems it unnecessary to say that his stock of Wines wih 

compare with that of any public house inthe Union. Passengers to and from the Ra 

Road, Steam Boats, &c. will always find an omnibus in attendance. 

Boarders, either families, or single gentlemen, areinformed that prices have been re- 

duced to meet the exigencies of the times, as follows : 

Permanent Boarders, (Gentlemen's ordinary)... -essecencsescesscedee---. $8 pr. WOOK 

. do. (Ladies’ ordimary).......ceccececasess+a----ene--+-- 10 pr. week- 

Transient Dende eccascédsobecsbates SFOS SSS OS GSFETE THEE EHH Jougmeboco lérr. dae 
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The Park Theatre bas been ¢'osed during the week. At the Bowery they 
are playing “ The Mysteries of Paris.” Jickson, the new stage manager, is 
engeged upon a new spectacle written expressly for this establishment called 
“Tbe Burning of Moscow.” Miss Revwoips concluded an engagement at 
the Chatham \ast night. ‘* The Imp of the Elements” is the title of a new 
piece brought out at the Olympic last night. Ourcity managers, we regret to 
remark, are not making their fortunes very rapidly. 

Ww. Wuearcey has returned to Philadelphia ; on Tuesday last he p'ayed 
‘Claude Meluotie” to Miss Cuartorre Cusuman's “ Pagline,” at the Wal- 
nut street hocse. Grattan is with Deverna at the Arch street. A: the Na- 
tional, iu Chesnut street, they have ‘the original Virginia Minstrels.” The 
Hotchinsup Family are giving concerts in the same city. 

Jim Crow Rice has been playing i» Boston this week. 

Dan Marble was playing at Vicksburg on the 18th ult. 

Russell, at the fast dates was giving concerts at Columbus, Ga. 

Brougham was to take his beaefit at the S:. Charles, New Orleans, on the 
27th ,; they rave Mary Anne Lee at that house. 

Ciati Damoreau and Artot were to give a Concert et Charleston, on the first 
instant, at Hibernian Hall. At the theatre there, Forbes, the mevager, has 
Mrs. Geo. Barrett, Miss Groves, Durivage, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, and several 
other clever people. 

Henry Placide has bee» playing with marked success at Mobile. 

The Seguins, with Shrival, and others, have opened at the American Thea- 
ere, New Orieans. They are to give translated versions of La Gazza Ladra, 
Norma, and other favorite operas. 

Ole Bull is psobabdly in Charleston ere this. 
Richmond. 

Vieux Temps proceeds tv New Orleans immediately. 


He “hit ’em” very hard at 








Foreign Dramatic Intelligence. 


‘By the Burgundy. 


The Italian Opera at St. Petersburgh.—The Italian Opera in the Russian 
capital, the opening of which was delayed in consequence of the indisposition 
of Rubini and Tamburini, commenced their performances on the 26th of last 
month with Bellini’s opera *I1 Pirata.” The favourite Rubini was loudly 
cheered on making his appearance at St. Petersburgh, and Tamburini excited 
an indescribable furore by his splendid s'yle of singing and facility of execu- 
tion. Rossini’s * Barbiere di Seviglia ” was subsequently performed for the 
debit of Madame Viardot Garcia, who obtaiued also a brilliant success. This 
admirable singer was called six times on the stage during the evening. At 
the close of the performance another call was made for her, and Madame 
Viardot came, accompanied by Rubini and Tamburini, and the enthusiasm was 
at such a height that Rubini was obliged to come forward to thank the au- 
dieuce, who n he addressed in the French language. 

Donizetti having dedicated the opera, ** Don Sebastian,” to the Queen of 
Portugal, has received the Cross of Honour by comman! of Queen Donna 
Maria. [+ is said the Maestro will proceed next month tu L’sbo:. to thank her 
Majesty for the distinctiou conferred on him. 

Mr. W. Farren is gradualby recovering from his recent attack of paralysis. 

London Morning Post, Nov. 22. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean played Claude Melnotte and Pauline Deschapelles on 
Monday evening, (Nov. 20th), to a house crowded in every part. Mr. and 
Mrs. Kean were loudly called for at the close of the piece, and after a short 
interval they made their appearance, and bowed their acknowledgments. Yes- 
terday Mr. and Mrs. Kean took their departure for Dublin, where they are en- 
gaged to perform for several nights. 

We are sorry to find that the lessee of the French Theatre has been unsuc- 
cessful in his attempts to induce Bouffe to cross the Channel. Bouffe has 
lately shifted his quarters from the Gymnase to the Varieties, but before be- 
ing able to effect this change he was compelled to pay a sum of 100,000 francs 
or £4000 sterling, as dédit, to the manager of the Gymnase; and having been 
at so much trouble and expense to get out of his old theatre, he is determined 
not to abandon his new abode. Mr. Mitchell has, however, succeeded in en- 
listing the services of Madame Albert and Mademoiselle Plessis, with Dejazet, 
Levasor, Achard, Volnys, with some other secondary additions to his troupe. 
We have, therefore, every reason to hope that the entertainments at the 
Freach Theatre during the forthcoming season will be as popular and attractive 
as they were during the whole of last season. 


Mr. Mitchell, the enterprising lessee of the French Plays at the St. James’s 
Theatre, has returned from Paris, where he hes succeeded in forming an ex- 
cellent company for the ensuing season. 

The furore which Mad. Viardot Garcia, Rubioi, and Tamburini created in 
‘* I] Pirata,” at the Imperial Theatre at St. Petersburgh, on the opening night, 
seems to increase. “]] Pirata” and “Il Barbiere di Seviglia” have been 
repeated several times. Tamburini, on the first evening, introduced an air 
from Mercadante’s * Zaira ;” and on the second night of performance sung the 
superb air from ‘ Moise.” On both occesions he was most vehemently ap- 
plauded. Owing toa slight indisposition of the Empress of Russia, the Em- 
peror was prevented from being present at the first performance, but with a 
brilliant suite attended the second, and during the evening personally testitied 
to the three artists his admiration of their talent. Alihough the prices of ad. 
mission are as high as fro one hundred to eight hundred roubles, the theatre 
is nightly crowded. ‘ Otello” and * La Gazza Ladra ” are in preparation. 

Re:sini, shortly after his return from Bologna, visited the theatre on the oc- 
casion of ** Nabuchodonosor” be ng performed ; he was immediately recog- 
nised by the audience, who greeted the maestro with such marked plaudits that 
he was necessitated to cone forward in his box, and thank the enthusiastic 
public for their hearty welcome. 


Fate of Theatres.—Judging trom the following table, it might almost be said 
that the natural death of theatres is by fire; for of thirteen of those structures 
in the metropolis, ten were burnt. The otber three were not allowed to die in 
their natura! way, but were untimely cut off by being pulled down :— 


Built. Burnt. Aged, years. 
Re SR ctevcsuscs® TER. 2.04 MIO .cccicc. 8 
Die cdegectebtedccsneccckeses WOO noes BOO” cicccece EG 
cemmpoctpccagmeapesescssecests AUR .cce MBB. cocccece 8 


1812 = present theatre, whicn 
: Fortune preserve ! 

SE A eachatenseccses.- TE -wcos-R— cacnccca WS 
SoccesO masa seed GUOE EEE Seces “WEED ccce dene ceeudceecccecesccs 
a CR cetacean ones, AR + ctccee. @8 
gb-ede en pekinl ate adedmenee oADED . .4cncudcemmnss iakdiaencceels< 
Haymarket Theetre............ 1720 .... 1766* ........ 46 
Rs. <9-~arc tenes aie 


ehtneooatabennkeGasaes tess GENE adudiued Gadd daiédsvccdust< 


Englisa Opera House.........- 1816 .... 1829 ........ 13 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 1834 SereeeceseP@ecesseseeeseaese & 
Astley’s Amphitheatre.........- 1780 .... 1794 ........ 14 
Sabin st -csckeieeedadnidadeetue! SOND 2... OB <....... 8 
wrcccccecccccctwecscccsecccoe 1006 .... 1841 ........ 37 


8 8 Se ’ 
Ciscus (Surrey).......00..0---- 1782 .... 1805 


cose sesh cosepapmpawasapessces  MOBB  ...c ccc case cdec cose sce. 


Reyehy Theats@s......<.-..... 1706-7.... s686 .2...... 39 
The last-named theatre was succeeded by the Brunswick, which suicidally 
fell ia, in the year E828, in the very first week of its existence. 
theatre established prior to the present century, and the oldest existing in its 
original, or nearly origmal state, is Sadler's Wells. Iss next in seniority is the 
Italian Opera house,-which is now in the fifty-second year of its age. To the 
latter we wish long life—nvt without hope, for its predecessor lived to the 
good old age of eightyave. London Morning Post. 


* These marked with p asterisk were pulled down and rebuilt. Py 
The pretty little . Leontine took her benefit at the St. Jawes’s Thea- 
tre, London, oa th h, aud was received with all the bovors, buuquets, 
wreaths, and appl which are customary upon such occasions. We are 
Man to find that amusing children are shortly to leave London, but if 
d again favor as with a visit, we strongly recommend 
mo ke the cleanliness of ber bas and chaussure—the feet 
xcelleat pirouettes deserve to be more soignes; two or 
os i Members of this troupe would also do well if shany “ieee to profit 
by the advice which we have tendered to their little leader. b. 


Munden and Mrs. Garrick.—* A door was opened aad an old lady came out. 


Mr. Calcraft, as she a inqui ‘ 
_—_ . » inquired of Munden—‘ Do you now who that 
is? Munden replied in tte negative, and the Member of Parliament, taking 
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Alias Meme 

off his s. Garrick, permit me to introduce to you Mr. Munden.. 
Mrs. Garriek, with great animation, held out both her hands, end grasping the 
actor's, said—* | am most happy at this introduction. [ have seen you often 
in another place, aud wished to be known to you.’ Though very aged, she 
was lively and active, and prided herself on her finely turned ankle, which had 
been so much admired when she was Madile. Violette.” 


Something of Everpthing. 


A Dainty Nurse.—‘ I think, young woman,” said Mrs. Gamp to the assis- 
tant chambermaid, in a tone expressive of weakness, “that I could pick a little 
bit of pickled salmon, with a nice little sprig of fennel and a sprinkling of white 
pepper. I takes new bread, my dear, with jest a little pat of fresh butter, and 
a mossel of cheese. In case there should be such a thing as a cowcumber in 
the house, will you be so kind as bring it, for J m rather partial to ‘em, and they 
does a world of good in a sickroom. If they draws the Brighton Tipper here, 
I takes that ale at night, my love, it being cosidered wakeful by the doctors. 
And whatever you do, young woman, don’t bring more than a shilling’s worth 
of gin and warm water when I rings the bell a second time ; for that is always 
my allowance, and I never takes a drop beyond!” Having preferred these 
moderate requests, Mrs Gamp observed she would stand at the door until the 
order was executed, to the end that the patient might not be disturbed by the 
opening it a second time, and therefore she would thank the young woman to 
“look sharp.” A tray was brought with everything upon it, even to the cv- 
cumber, and Mrs Gamp accordingly sat down to eat and drink in high good 
humour. The extent to which she availed herself of the vinegar, and supped 
up that refreshing fluid with the blade of her knife, can scarcely be expressed 
In narrative. Martin Chuzzlewit 











Chapter on Tears.—Tears are sometimes a relief, and sometimes a burden ; 
they are relief toa woman, but a burden to aman; they relieve a woman, be- 
cause her sympathy approves them ; they burden a man, because his pride re- 
bukes them ; a woman weeps because she feels ; a man because he can’é feel ; 
a woman’s tears affect a man, but a man's tears disaffect a woman ; a woian 
weeps for others ; a man, for himself ; a woman's tears are common property ; 
a man’s are his own ; a woman believes them a profitable investment ; a mae 
considers them a useless expenditure ; a woman's tears are easy and natural ; 
a man’s are forced and awkward ; woman's are the wari streams of the sum- 
mer cloud ; man’s the cold dropping of the icicle. 





Predictions for March.— About the 25th tenants may look for their landlords ; 
but landlords will, some of them, look in vain for their tenants. 
Comic Almanac, |844 





September.—Y our grapes will now begin to want looking after If you do 
not bag them yoursell, and your vine happens to be in an exposed situation, you 
may expect that some one will come and bag them for you. 





The Midmght Cry !—Such is the catching title (note of admiration into the 
bargain) of a New York paper published by a religious sect ca!Jed Second Ad- 
vent Brothers. Now, for his occasional deviations from truth (vulgarly called 
lying) in his historical, or political, or commercial publications, and the like, 
Brother Jonathan is, no doubt, perfectly justified, because he may think he will 
get something by it ; but to tell a lie in what professes to be a religious paper, 
is, in choice American, “ coming it tarnation stiff "—in plain English, very 
naughty indeed. In the ‘* Midmight Cry”’ of the (2th of October, is the follow- 
ing “ Impressive illustration of human folly,’ as the writer describes it :—* The 
quantity of tobacco imported into Great Britain from the United States during 
the past year amounted to 38,618,012lbs. What becomes of this prodigious 
mass of filthy poison we could not guess, till afriend from England told us that 
some men consume ten or fifteen pounds a year, and that the habit of smoking 
is nearly as common among the women as the men.” It need scarcely be re- 


marked that this is noticed only for its outrageous absurdity and to be laughed at. 
London Morning Post. 


Trinidad.—On the 31st of July, 1498, a mariner, in the squadron of Colum- 
bus, beheld the summits of three mountains rising above the horizon. He im- 
mediately gave the cry of land, to the great joy of thecrew, As the ships 
drew nearer, it was observed that these mountains were united at the base. 
Columbus had determined to consecrate the first land he should behold, by giv- 
ing it the name of the Trinity. The appearance of these three mountains 
united into one, struck him, as a singularand almost mysterious coincidence, 
with a solemn feeling of devotion ; therefore he gave to this newly discovered 


island the name of La Trinidad, which it continues to bear at the present day. 
Washington Irving. 





A Fashionable Prisoner.—Willis in his last epistle to the “ Intelligencer,”’ 
says: “ A letter from a literary friend in London informs me that Lady Bless- 
ingten is suffering from a lethargy, from which she finds it next to impossible to 
arouse herself for literary labor. ‘The society she lives in draws very exhaus- 
tingly upon her powers of attention, and she has been all her life one of those 
who ‘crowd a year's life into a day.”’ 

My friend adds : “ You had some expectation of seeing D’Orsay in Ameri- 
ca, but he never had any intention of going out. He has been a prisoner for 
the last two years in Lady Blessington'’s house, at Kensington. There is an 
acre or two of garden, as you know, in the rear, shut in with a wall bigh enough 
to keep out creditors, and here D’Orsay takes his exercise on horseback. He 
devotes himself entirely to painting, making portraits of his friends and re- 
ceiving money for them—in short, making a profession of it. Every Saturday 
night, at 12 o'clock precisely, his cab 1s at the door, and he drives to his clob, 
aud on Sundays he }s to be seen in the Park, driving with Lady Blessington and 
her two exquisitely beautiful nieces, (the Misses Power)—taking care to be 
home again, like Cinderella, before 12 o’clock at night. Not long ago, a meet- 
ing of his friends took place, and an effort was made to relieve him. They 
subscribed twenty thousand pounds, which would have given his creditors four 
shillings in the pound. ‘The proposal was made, and the creditors refused to 
accept.—The subscription was consequently abandoned.” 





Advertisements in the Braztlan Journals.—‘‘ Opportun ty of obtaining a 
waiting woman for one shilling' To be raffled for, a waiting woman, with a 
child eight years of age, and other subjects of value. ‘Lickets may be had at 
No. 91, Rua do R seria.” “To be sold, a little mulatto, two years of age, 
very pretty, and well avapted for a f.stival present (Christmas-ox). No 3, 
Rua dos Latoeris,’ ‘ ‘lo be sold, a wet-nurse, mulatto girl, aged 20—hs 
very goud wilk, her first child now four months old Rua du St. Pedre, No. 
108." ‘To be sold, a blackwoman, five months gore with child, fit for all 
kinds of service. Largo de Poco, No. 5." “To be sold, a waitiy g-woman, 
with mi k, and wich a son eight months old. She may be had either with or 
without the child Has the qualification of a good waiting-woman, and is 
without vice of any kind.’’— Globe. 





A Marvel.—The Royal Exchange.—That a building-cor.tract should be per- 
formed at a cost within. or not exceeding, its estimate, is usually considered to 
be an expectation so wild and visiouary, as to be met by a phrase, more popu- 
lar than polite—‘* Dont you wish you may get it?’ ‘That one should be ful- 
fi led, even in point of time, would seem to be a matter ‘or wonder and admira- 
tion; for of the Royal Exchange—*‘it is positively stated, on the best author- 
ity, that it will be finished and open for the use of the merchants by the time 
originally mentivned’* (!) So stiange and s-artling is the fact, that, in order 
to induce b. lief in 1, it is necess-ry not only that it should be stated positively, 
but also be backed by the best authority. 


Rome, Nov. 6.—Yesterday evening, the solemn christening of the infant heir 
to the illustrious houses of Doria and Pamphili, took place at the Palazzo Do- 
ria. The great throne room was splendidly draped and cofiverted into a chapel 
for the occasion, and being briiliantly lighted, produced a magnificent effect. 
The King of Saidinia, who is firs: cousin once removed to the Prince Doria, 


The only ; stood sponsor to his infan: sou.., being represen ed by his Minister to the Cour: 


of Rome, Count Broglie, who attended in full uniform, with all his suite. The 
ceremony was most solemn,was performed by the Venerable Cardinal Pedicini, 
when the infant, amongst others. received the name of Carlo Alberto, after his 
Royal cousin and god father. No less than fifteen Cardinals were present, 
nearly the whole of the Corps Diplomatique, and all the élite of the Roman No- 
bility, as well as the few distinguished strangers now in Rome. It was a full 
dress circle, the ladies wearing a profusion of jewels, while the Princess Do- 
ria was adorned with a splendid set of pearls, clasped with diamouds and rubies, 
presented to her by the Prince, her husband, on this happy occasion, as well as 
a very magnificent bow and cross of brilliants, being the insignia of the Order 
of Malta; while one of the principal attractions of the evening was the Roya! 
cadeau, cousisting of a richly ornamented basin and ewer in vermerl After the 
ceremony, the whole suite of saloons was thrown open for a general reception. 
Popular Errors.—It is an error to suppose that the stature of man is dimin- 
ished, for the lengths men go to in the present day was never surpassed. The 
tallest men are to be found in Lankyshire. It isa vulgar error that beer is 
turned sour by thunder. The fact is that beer may be turned sour by lighten- 
ing, which does not know how to conduct itself—Comrc Almanack for 1844. 
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The Largest Diamond.—No diamond is known to exist as large as that of 
the Says haem: found in the River Abaite, about ninety-two leagues to 
the north-west of Serro de Frio. The history of its discovery is romantic -— 
Three Brazilians, Autonio de Souza, Jose Felix Gomes, and Thomas de Souza 
were sentenced to perpe'u»] banishment in the wildest part of the interior. 
Their sentence was a crue] one; but the region of their exile was the richest 
in the world ; every river rolled over a bed of gold ; every valley contained 
inexhaustible mines of diamonds. An impressiun of this kind enabled these 
men to support the hosrors of their fete ; they were constantly sustained by 
the hope of discovering some rich mine. They wandered about for nearly six 
years in vain, but fortune was at Jast propitious. An ex ensive drought had 
laid dry the bed of the River Abaite, and here, while working for gold, they 
discovered a diamond of nearly an ounce in weight. Overwhelmed with py 
they resolved to proceed, at al] hazards, to Villa Rica, and trust to the merey 
of the crown. The Governor, on beholding the magnitude of the gem, could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his senses. He immediately appointes a cum- 
mission of the officers of the diasnond districts to report on its nature; and on 
their pronouncing it a real diamond, it was despatched to Lisbon. The sey. 
tence of the three *‘condamnados” was immediately reversed. The value of 
this celebra'ed diamond has been estimated by Rome de "Isle at the enormous 
sum of three hundred miHions sterling. Jt is uncut, but the late King of Por. 
tugal, who had a passion fur precious stones, caused a hole to be bored through 
it, In order to wear it suspended about his neck on gala Jays. 
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Uncommon Case of Accidental Death.—Richerd Shute, Esq., a magistrae 
of the county of Devon, in the course of his evidence before the cuunty rate 
commissioners, gives a) iustance in illustration of the fact, that .u rural dis- 
tricts and sinall towns the local coanections and associations of the people are 
80 strong, that it is often difficult to obtain through them an iimpartial adminis 
tration of justice. 

“ About three years ago, a very worthless fellow went into a beer-house in 
this parish, but not tipsy. Whether he had an antipathy to the party or not, [ 
never could fully ascertain ; but he told a man who was at work in the room he 
would shoot him, took from his pocket a poacher’s gun in two pars, put it to- 
gether, placed acap on the gun, and tovk a deliberate aim at the man; it, 
however. missed fire ; he then took eut avother cap and put it on she gun, and 
fired again, and shot him dead. The jury were summoned from the neighbor- 
hoed, and, in detiance of these facts, returned a verdict of accidental death » 
The next may succeed as a farce to the trayedy. 

— 


Abhnost a Marder. 
' = For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.” 

-\ man may outrage society by the crime of suicide, and, perhaps, have some 
claim upon our pity ; for a man must be miserable before he can voluntarily re- 
tire from his place among the breathing, and misery is a thing that should awaken 
some part of our soiter nature in its behalf. Buta man who will cominit self- 
murder and leave his friend to be hung for it, perpetrates at once both suicide 
and murder, and his memory must be execrated. Instances are common enough 
of these two frightful crimes, in all their shades and varieties, having arisen 
from the fiendish intluence of alcohol, and the present anecdote will be found to 
have taken origin in the same cause. Jt is a circumstance partaking, in a sin- 
gular manner, of the ludicrous and the horrid; but, however strange the story 
may seem, jt is nothing more than a simple relation of a real occurrence. In 
proof of this we shall use the names of the parties, as no harm cau be done in 
mentioning them at this date. 

In the little town of Dover, which is situated on the Cumberland river, in 
Middle Tennessee, there lived some years ago an eccentric and intemperate old 
bachelor, by the name of Kingston. On one occasion, when prostrated on his 
bed by excess, and suffering acutely from those stings and horrors peculiar to 
his situation, he sent for one of his old boon companiuns to come and visit him. 
Shryack, for that was the other's name, came duly to Kingston's room. 

** What's the matter, Kingston !” 

‘ Shryack, shut the door.” 

“ Yes, my dear fellow.” 

** Lock it.” 

“Eh! 

** Lock the door.” 

* Certainly, my dear-boy.” 

‘“ Shryack, I’m going to kill myself.” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, let me entreat you not to do it.” 

“T will.” 

‘No, no, oblige me, and don’t.” 

* Must do it.” 

“Don’t; it'll be the death of you !”’ 

Shryack was quite cool and jocose, little dreaming that so terrible an event 
was actually going to take place. . 

Kingston had, as the last eccentric act of his life, taken a chisel and mallet to 
bed with him, and now, with desperate resolve, he seized the extraordinary tools 
of death, and in an instant drove the blade of the chisel into his breast! . 

The hair rose upon Shryack’s head, and fright spread like a sheet of snow 
over his face. 

+ Kingston! Kingston! my dear fellow—you d—d rascal, Kingston ! 
want to have me hung! Hold on! don't you die till I call somebody © 

Shryack ran to the door, and called like a madman to some people across the 
street. 

“ Hallo! here! say, you Mister! all you stupid people, make haste over 
here, or there'll be a murder!” 

The people crowded into Kingston’s house. 

“ Don t die, Kingston! Don’t chisel me that way ' 
them who did it.” 

“T did it myself,” said Kingston. . 
“There, that'll do; now, my dear fellow, you may die,” replied Shryack, 
taking a long breath and wiping the perspiration from his foreliead. 

And Kingston did die, in this extraordinary manner, leaving his fate to be te~ 
corded as a suicide that was almost a murder! Picayune. 


do you 


’ 


Don’t die till you tell 





Duty of a Parish Constable.—A gentleman conversant with the state of the 
rural administration in the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, who 
was examined before the constabulary-furce commissioners, speaking as to the 
difficulty of procuring the aid of a constable, says—* From other information, 
and from my own observation, I have learned, that in case of beer-shop disturb- 
ances, or general riot, this functionary says, ‘Nay, I mun gang out at way for 
I’m constable.’”* 

French Penny-a-Line-ing.—A French paper, in its account of the execution 
of one Pecquarie for murder, simply states that *“ He got into the carriage with 
his confessor and a gendarme. ‘The procession moved on, and a quarter of an 
hour afterwards all was over.” What improvident brevity! Whatgprodigality 
of conciseness! ‘“ And a quarter of an hour afterwards all was over!” W hy 
in prudent hands, and with the most ordinary management, that quarter of an 
hour would have furnished matter for at least a quarter of a column; yet here 
is a squanderer, who wantonly serves in a tea-spoon a quintessence that might 
have been made to flavour a gallon. ‘Truly the French have yet much to learm 
from us—in some things. 





A Night Chase.—Not long ago we gave a striking military picture, by Colo- 
nei Napier, of an attacking column. ‘The following vivid description ot night 
chase at sea, by a naval writer in the United Service Journal, may be placed 
as a fitting companion beside it. A ship under all sail, believed to be an enemy 
is descried :—** We immediately gave chase, and made the night signal as 
soon as possible. As, however, it remained unnoticed, and no signal was made 
in return, the drum beat to quarters, and a very few minutes sutticed to have 
the ship ready for action. Although the chase, when first seen, was not far from 
us, and we neared her pretty fast, as she was right a-head, and moving from us 
under all sail as fast as she could, we did not get within hail of her tor nearly 
half an hour, affording leisure for serious thought and reflection. * * And, 
certainly, after the bustle and excitement attendant upon a sudden call to quar- 


ters is over—when the guns are all cleared and laid, and everything at _. 
ter is now in its proper place—when expectation and anxiety, by the —— 
ath- 


chase, are raised to a painful degree—and a silence, « stillness almost bre 
less, only broken at times by a whispered order from a Lieutenant giving —_ 
necessary directions, succeeds to hurried preparation—I own I have felt, at a 
a time, a thrilling solemnity, approaching to awe, which I never knew when t 
broad clear day gave light to such scenes. Then the dusky figures ot the sal- 
lors with arms bared, and heads and loins girded for the strife, or their hats or- 
namented with pieces of oakum twisted hard for vents, a ppeared of larger ot 
portions, as seen by the doubtful light ; and as, with fulded arms and bent ? 
termined brows, they piss, from time to time, with silent step, between - aa 
the tighting lanterns, whose feeble rays scarce serve to penetrate the gloom 
the whole offers a picture not unworthy the painter's art. 

A recent visitor at St. Petersburgh, speaking of furs, says 
that our fair countrywomen are seen to wear rubbish which a Russian 4 8 
maid would disdain—imitation sables, and the like. And this, not because furs 
are cheap and abundant in Russia ; fur the great mass of furs used there — 
from Londen, and is worth from fifty to one bundred per cent. more 


with us. 


Avis aux Dames.— 
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